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Part-timer woes 


Little pay, no benefits, no job security 
plague many faculty members at NECC 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


College professor Lawrence Bronk 
never knows ifhe will have a job from 
semester to semester. Around late 
August, he leaves his answering 
machine on in hopes that represen- 


_ tatives from Massachusetts colleges 
will call, asking him to teach a class, 
~ or maybe two. 


Some schools never call. Other 
times, when they do, they give him 
only a weekend to prepare the entire 
semester’s course. If no one calls, he 
is left with his three college degrees 
and no job. 

Many work: Bronk is only one of 
hundreds of college teachers who 
cannot find work at schools in the 
area because of the rough economy. 
Teachers by profession, these people 
sometimes teach at four different 
colleges at a time, for a combined 
salary that is barely a fraction of what 
a full-time teacher earns. 

“They teach a course maybe in 
the morning here, then fly around 
and teach a course in Lowell or 
Bradford,” said Arthur Barlas, who 
spent 31/2 years as a part-time 
teacher at NECC before becoming 
the first full-timer hired in the his- 
tory and government department in 


20 years. “It has a very bad effect on 


4 I - ~ es 


morale. They’re worrying about 
money all the time so students don’t 
get the attention they deserve.” 

NECC employs part-time 
teachers through the division of 
continuing education and commu- 
nity services. Previously, many 
part-timers were paid by the state, 
but in order to retain money this 
semester, most part-timers were 
converted to the DCE payroll. They 
are thus paid directly out of the 
tuition and fees collected from stu- 
dents, without cutting into the state 
allocated school budget. 

John Peroni, dean of DCE, said 
the school contracts 300 to 600 
part-time teachers in any semester. 

New trend: This is a relatively 
new development in higher educa- 
tion, said Robert McDonald 
Donald, dean of academic affairs. 

“In 1975, we virtually had no 
part-time teachers on this campus,” 
he said. “It could be argued within 
some circles that we have too many 
in comparison to full-time faculty 
members. I don’t think it will ever 
go back to the early to mid 70s.” 

The number of part-time teach- 
ers depends on the number of 
courses left over after each full-time 
faculty member has been assigned 
four state-paid courses. The re- 

(continued on page 10) 


Nursing move 


concerns some 


Safety issue cited by some staffers 
in proposed relocation to Lawrence 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


The plan to move three nursing— 
related programs to the Lawrence 
campus has stirred controversy. 
Original plans included all health 
programs to be moved to the 
Lawrence Campus, but recent 
changes only include registered 
nursing, licensed practical nursing, 


| the health education support labo- 
" ratory; and, tentatively, the medical ~ 


assistant program. 

Concerns over this decision range 
from members not wanting to 
separate the programs and feeling 
left out of the decision-making, to 
fearing the move to Lawrence and 
losing students because of the lo- 
cation. 

Support for this plan was rein- 
forced by a 1988 report proposing 
acomprehensive community college 
campus in Lawrence. Dr. Eduardo 
J. Marti, in collaboration with the 
Board of Regents of Higher Edu- 
cation, and the division of capital 
planning and operations, concluded 
the health programs would be 
moved as a block because mainte- 
nance of a comprehensive health 
programs laboratory on both cam- 
puses would not be cost efficient. 

Recent changes: While the 
department originally supported this 
move, recent concerns show a 
change of heart. 

The campus’ Franklin Street lo- 
cation seems to be one of the major 
concerns for faculty who teach 
evening courses. 

“They are afraid for their physi- 
cal well-being,” said Paul 
Bevilacqua, chairperson, division of 
human services and health profes- 
sions. “They are also concerned 
about the viability of the program if 
people stop coming because of those 
fears.” 

Bevilacqua said many people 
envisioned the Riverwalk area in- 
stead of the Franklin Street area as 
the Lawrence campus location. 

“That wasn’t a particularly dan- 
gerous area, he said. “Now, all you 
have to do is pick up the Tribune 
and read about the people who have 
gotten shot.” 

Robert McDonald, dean of aca- 
demic affairs, said the Lawrence 
campus is equipped with sufficient 
parking and security. 

Safety precautions: “We’ve 
even had problems on this campus 
(Haverhill) with cars being taken 


Lawrence fears 


“Weve even had prob- 
lems on this campus 
(Haverhill)...,” 
McDonald sard. 


from: the. parking Jot,” he said: ~ 


“Hopefully, some of the fears will 
disappear when they realize that 
their fears aren’t as real as they envi- 
sion them to be.” 

This hope does little for the de- 
partment’s other doubts surround- 
ing the move, however. 

While some health program of- 
ficials recently opted not to talk 
about the move, others had specific 
ideas and concerns. 

Bevilacqua said the department 
wanted all the programs moved to 
Lawrence for better space and 
quality improvement. 

“Because many times things 
don’t work out as planned, discus- 
sions were put off until the Pru- 
dential building materialized,” he 
said. 

He said the change of plans left 
the department with concerns about 
breaking up the program and leay- 
ing the Haverhill campus without a 
support center. 

Needed integration: McDonald 


said due to lack of funds, original 
plans were changed. 

Despite the changes, he said the 
basic idea behind the move remains 
the same. 

“In dealing with the Lawrence 
campus, we wanted to make sure it 
wouldn’t be a segregated campus,” 
he said. “In order to do this, we 
wanted to move some of our most 
prestigious programs to the cam- 
pus.” 
ratory space and locating the pro- 
grams near Lawrence General 
Hospital and Holy Family Hospital 
also reinforced the decision. 

“All ofthese things make sense,” 
he said. “At this point in time, 
however, financial constraints make 
itimpossible to move all programs.” 

Bevilacqua said»the. faculty’s 
feelings about not being involved in 
the decisions, to the apparent fear of 
the unknown, also added to frustra- 
tions. 

“We were concerned about 
breaking up the programs and leay- 
ing the Haverhill campus without a 
support center,” he said. 

Reality vs. practicality: John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president, said he 
was under the impression that the 
health care department was involved 
in the decision making throughout 
the process. 

McDonald said these concerns 
are justifiable, but the consequences 

(continued on page four) 
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Unemployed and discouraged workers 
The depth of joblessness in America can be seen by adding the 


numbers of discouraged workers and those working part time for 
economic reasons to the number of unemployed. Quarterly figures 


in millions of workers: 
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i Gate at you Say the 


Battle isn’t over 
in Lawrence yet 


Nursing move sends important signal 


Some members of the Allied Health 
Program are afraid of a city located only 
15 miles away from their safe, familiar 
surroundings in Haverhill. While admin- 
istrators prepare to move three nursing 
programs to the Lawrence campus, de- 
partment members object because they’re 
afraid for their lives. 

Granted, Lawrence isn’t Beverly Hills, 
but last time anybody checked, Lawrence 
wasn’t labeled a war zone yet. 

Any town, despite its criminal back- 
ground, deserves educational institutions 
and instruction, but some seem to think 
bad neighborhoods equate a decreased 
need for education. 

Minority campus: Arguing that their 
well-being is at stake is not enough for 
these plans to be scratched. The admin- 
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istrators aren’t asking faculty to teach the 
nursing programs in the Yukon. They’re 
only asking them to bring these programs 
to a campus that could inevitably be 
known as the “minority campus,” if ac- 
tive steps aren’t taken to prevent it. 

If others have this same mentality, 
children in the ghettos of New York 
wouldn’t be taught because people were 
too afraid to go into the barrio. 

The Lawrence campus has sufficient 
security and parking, so many of these 
concerns are exaggerated. While there 
are no guarantees against crime, Lawrence 
shouldn’t be cheated out of programs 
because some haven’t “traveled” beyond 
the Haverhill city limits. 


Reader ‘thanks’ thief 


To the editor: 

On Thursday, Nov. 14, someone entered my 
office and left with my purse in their posses- 
sion. Since then, I have spent hours trying to 
reestablish my identity, my life and my cool. 
Now that I am a person again, (possession of 
a license does allow me some identity), I have 
taken pen in hand to try to tell you, who was 
so desperate, just what you did take from me. 

Money: I guess that I need to say thank 
you for this item as I was indeed carrying a bit 
more cash than is habit or necessary. I’ve 
learned my lesson well and now carry just 
enough to cover my immediate daily needs. 
On this score, however, I can only say that 
because you were so needy to have stolen my 
money, I'd like to think that your spending 
spree was for clothing, food or even next 
semester’s books rather than on alcohol or 
drugs or the like. —_« 

Credit cards: It’s very inconvenient to 
have to cancel plastic, but it can be done ifone 
is willing to expend the effort. I thought that 
since the cards are registered in my name, you 
would not find it necessary to use them. 

Check book: Banks cancel accounts eas— 
ily, but even though they also issue new ones, 
just try to write a check in a store when you 
have no identification nor your name im- 
printed on the check. In other words, since 
last Thursday, I have been without access to 
funds so that, even if you ate well on your ill- 
-gotten loot, I have had difficulty buying 
food or necessities. 

My personal items: Let me give you a 
sample of items that you took which are 
valueless to you but represent irreplaceable 
tokens to me, the owner. 

My daily log. I suppose that I can recon- 
struct my time at NECC so that I can fulfill 
my faculty obligations of reaching and estab- 
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lishing practicum sites, travel, meetings, etc. 

My glasses. These can be replaced by an 
optometrist. However, what you did not 
realize is that the frames which you took with 
you belonged to my late husband, and these 
cannot by replaced. Perhaps, you should be 
grateful that you were not on the highway 
when I had to drive home (an hour away) 
with no money, gas or glasses. 

Pictures: I hope that you enjoy the faces 
of my grandchildren, children and, above all, 
the miniature of Allen and I which was taken 
at my daughter’s wedding just three months 
before his death. 

And I could go on and on and on; how- 
ever, I think that you have invaded enough of 
my privacy. I just hope you have enjoyed your 
ill-gotten loot while this victim has felt oh so 
violated. What prompted you? Why me? 

Let me conclude by telling you, this story, 
while I note that if it sounds a bit like a soap 
opera, I am telling it exactly as it happened. 
On Nov. 13, 1955, Allen Tye put a silver 
dollar into my purse and told me to carry it 
always for luck. This dollar was one of two 
which his grandmother had put into his pocket 
when he left to serve overseas in the Korean 
War. That silver dollar had been in my pos— 
session for 36 years and the day before you 
helped yourself to my purse would have been 
my 36th wedding aniversary. 

Yes, you took many material things from 
me, but you cannot erase the memories of a 
wonderful time in my life when I was loved 
and respected. 

Judith C.Tye 
coordinator, early childhood education 
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TV voter campaigns 
lose sight of issues 


By GEOFF LECAIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Campaigns on such stations as MTV featur— 
ing musicians and other celebrities begging 
everybody to go out and vote are beginning 
with the Presidential primaries approaching. 
Unfortunately, they carry the wrong message. 
Instead of telling the predominantly young 
audience to learn more of the candidates and 
issues, these spots support mindless voting. 
Issues: It would be so much better if the 
spots discussed the issues and where the 
candidates stood on them. Neither major 
party would benefit from this, and these 
celebrities would stimulate the audience to 
take time to learn before casting their votes. 
For many years, this country Has suffered 
from people taking their freedom to vote for 
granted. These people must learn about the 
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issues and candidates. Poor voter turnout is 
an embarrassment for democracy, but that 
does not mean citizens should go out and cast 
blind votes. 

Ignorance: In fact, if people are not will— 
ing to learn about who or what they are 
voting for, they shouldn’t vote. They would 
be doing the rest of the voters a great service 
by staying home on election day. 

Many things have been written about the 
lack of voting in elections throughout the 
country. The solution is to educate the elec- 
torate, because a 60 percent turnout of voters 


who have done their homework is better than 


=e 


an 80 percent turnout of voters who do not _ ee 


have a clue. 


Student upset at ress 
prices in NECC bookstore 


To the editor: 

Now that the new registration time is upon 
us, maybe it is time to look at the way that the 
college bookstore has been ripping off the 
student. When a new book is sold for $40, 
and the store offers to buy it back for a paltry 
$5, then turns around and sells it as a used 
book for $30, does it not seem as if this is an 


exorbitant profit to be made at the expense of 


the student community? 

After all, we are students, and as such we 
must watch our expenses carefully. Very 
carefully. Some of the books sold from the 
college bookstores can be bought at the 
bookstore in local malls for less, which is 
surprising, considering the rent charged by 
the mall management has to be more than 
that charged by the state for space used at a 
state institution. 

Action needed: Perhaps it is time for the 
college administration or the student council 
to accept some responsibility for (or at least 
address) the actions of these private compa- 
nies who are supposed to be catering to the 
needs of the student body. There is nothing 
wrong in making a profit (free enterprise 
101?), but it should not be an obscene one! 

Perhaps the administration or the student 
council, in conjunction with this newspaper, 
could publish a list of those students wishing 
to sell used books at semester end. This list 
would contain the titles along with the author’s 
name and edition numbers. If the student did 
not wish his/her phone number to be made 
public, the council or the newspaper could 
keep these numbers on file for anyone wish- 
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ing to contact the seller (Anyone know 
DBase?). 

Positive alternative: It seems the average 
student would be more than pleased to pur- 
chase a manual in decent condition for half 
price knowing the money would be better off 


going into the pocket of a fellow student, as 


opposed to paying close to full price at the 
bookstore for the very same book. 

Perhaps if those who feel the same way 
were to contact the dean of students, or 
someone in the administration, then this situ- 
ation could be remedied (I hear the college 
dean just loves to get letters from his stu- 
dents.). So, let’s all get together and start 
writing those letters, and maybe, just maybe, 
something can get done. 

Paul Mandziak 
Computer Science 


Questionable profits 


There is nothing wrong in 
making a profit (free enter- 
prise 1012), but it should not 
be an obscene one! 


Top Notch play excellent work 


To the editor: 

I would like to take this oppurtunity to con- 
gratulate the cast of Hard Times. They gave 
an excellent perfomance and were very pro- 
fessional. The use of slang words and vo- 
Ses of a 1850s was tg pe ote in 


contrast to what it is today. One would think 
that the dialogue would be hard to imitate, 
but the cast did very well with this. Their 
costumes were also very appropriate. Ienjoyed 
the play very much. Keep up the good work. 

SarahNoone 
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Observer Opinion 3 
Responsible action 


Kansas lawmaker’s Norplant proposal stirs up 
controversy over reproductive, welfare rights 


By MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Opinion Editor 


Spend, spend, spend, that’s all bureaucrats seem to under- 
stand. But there’s one official who has an idea designed to 
save, save, save. 

His name is Kerry Patrick, and he’s a Democratic State 
Representative from Kansas. And whether he’s honestly try- 
ing to save Kansas some money, or is just trying to make a 
name for himself, he has come up with a plan that has stirred 
up much controversy. 

New idea: Patrick has recently introduced a bill to the 
legislature that offers women on welfare a choice; either 
collect welfare as they have been, or use the new birth control 
device Norplant and receive a bonus. 

This new device was just put on the market and given the 
go-ahead by the Federal Food and Drug Administration this 
past spring. It involves placing matchstick—size tubes into the 
woman’s upper arm. This drug causes temporary infertility, 
and the dose can last up to five years. 

“This type of volunteer program has the potential to save 
taxpayers millions of hard-earned dollars,” Patrick said. 

The idea behind this plan would be to help women on 
welfare who, for whatever reason, continue to have children 
despite the situation they are in. For these women, more 
children only increase their need and dependency on the state. 

A way out: Ideally, the target group would be those 
between the ages of 16-35. Five years of infertility during 
these productive ages could provide families with a substantial 
savings in time and money, both of which might help them on 
their way to financial independence. 

The rest of society shouldn’t have the responsibility of 
paying for children born into the welfare system, yet this is 
exactly what goes on every day. The Norplant plan is a way to 
increase the responsibility of the recipients to provide for 
themselves by giving them an option. 

‘Does this sound a little too much like George Orwells’ 1984 
Hardly. Besides the fact that Bye popelation, has. been a 
constant problem for some time, it’s also a fact that those on 
_ welfare tend to fall i into the welfare cycle.” Generation after 


: “generation tends to pass on as welfare recipients. It is an 


extremely hard cycle to break, but it can be done. Norplant is 

_ one way to achieve this. 
Misunderstood: Despite comments to the contrary, Patrick 
_ doesn’t want to turn Kansas into some futuristic police state, 
where Big Brother is not only listening, but telling us how to 
: live our lives. He is simply offering those on welfare a chance 


Should welfare recipients be 
encouraged to use Norplant? | 


Heather Harvey, early childhood 
education 


“I think they should ‘because if 
they’re on welfare and they get 
pregnant, then it’s just going to be 
more people to take care of.” 


ie “American women now have the 
_ same option for long-term birth 
control that their sisters in 
Denmark have enjoyed for 20 
ae z) 
“Itcosts approximately $1, 000 


Richard Desjardins, business 
transfer 


“T think they should because there 
are enough homeless people out there 
with no hope. But it should be free.” 


in the United States compared to 
Denmark’s $25 fee, according to 
Joann Eckels, a registered nurse. — 

Doctors must be specially trained 
to insert the device. It is a 34 
millimeter long matchstick-like 
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to try and break the cycle. 

By offering women on welfare this monetary incentive, we 
can realistically expect the number of infants born into these 
poverty-stricken situations to decrease. This should result in 
less expenditure for the future. By having fewer children, these 
families will be capable of providing better care for the 
children they already have, as well as providing a stop—gap in 
the financial hardship of the family. 

Those who strongly oppose this plan, such as ACLU 
attorney Julie Mertus, say that the government has no right to 
prohibit the maternal instinct, and should, in no way, have the 
power to force anyone to use Norplant. 

Mertus has hinted that the Norplant idea is just a glorified 
plan where fewer minorities will be born. She also adds that 
offering a monetary incentive is an unfair tactic, designed to 
trick naive people into using the device. 

Defending the plan: There is no force involved whatso- 
ever. There is a choice. If the family decides they don’t want 
to use Norplant, there will be no penalty. They will go on 
receiving their welfare benefits as usual. If they decide that 
Norplant is right for them, they will receive the same benefits 
with the addition of a $500 bonus. There will also be a $50 
bonus every year, for up to five years, when a doctor verifies 
that the device is still in place and functioning. The state picks 
up the tab for the implantation, doctor’s fees and all sub- 
sequent visits to the doctor for verification. 

The ultimate goal of this plan is to reduce the amount of 
welfare state funds. By encouraging those on welfare to have 
fewer children, the state can expect to save in two ways; fewer 
dependents per family on welfare, and the recipients themselves 
may end up with more time to devote to job-skills training or 
education. Both can expand job prospects and increase the 
chances of being hired, thus providing the financial ground 
and inspiration to become part of the working force and free 
themselves from the stigmatism of welfare. 

Expected opponents: Naturally, the pro-life people are 
against the plan, as well as Norplant itself, but they are against 


any idea that favors the responsible restriction of the repro-’ 
ductive cycle. We can only hope their influence will not affect ‘ 


the judgment of the Kansas legislature. 

If this plan becomes reality, then the state should keep a 
watchful eye on Kansas. After all, with one of the highest 
welfare rates in the country, the state should welcome any idea 
that could turn those statistics around. 


Moira O’Leary, business manage- 
ment 


“T think they should because there 
are too many babies born to people 
on welfare who can’t support them.” 


: Local women introduced to Norplant; fees cost up to 


~ Controlled clinical studies reveal 
_ possible side effects with the first 
Progesterone is released in low year of implantation include 
doses over a period of five years, headaches, nausea, dizziness, change 
of appetite, nervousness, and acne. 
Norplant is filtering into the 


‘capsule that is placed in the fatty 
tissue under the arm. 


effectively preventing pregnancy 
99.9 percent of the time. 


Joe Spina, electric technology 


“No, I don’t think so, but if they 
want to, it should be their choice.” 


How v Norplant 


flexible 
capsules" 
made of soft, 
rubber-like 
material; filled 


_ Inserted just 


under skin of 
upper arm; 
minor surgical 
procedure 


@ Slowly releases hormones 
over five years to prevent 
pregnancy 

Mi More than 99 percent 
effective 

@ Removal after five years 
with minor surgical procedure 

@ Contraceptive effect stops 
within 24 hours of removal; 
pregnancy rate same as for 
“women using no contraception ~ 


POE 


SOURCE: The Population Council 
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Corinne Mitchell, broadcast jour- 
nalism 


“T truly feel that they should. I’m a 
foster parent and I have a lot of 
children: I may be out ofa job ifthey 
do, but I think they should be en- 
couraged. I don’t think the state 
should pay for more than two chil- 
dren. I think it’s being abused. If 
they were truly in need and they 
wanted to go to school and better 
themselves, then I can see them us- 
ing the welfare.” 


Helen Ubinas photos 


$1,000 


Merrimack Valley. Information 
is distributed to the public 
through resource centers. 

For more information about 
Norplant, call the toll-free 
hotline, 1-800-777-6180. 
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Campus scenes 

Chris Evans photos 
CHRISTMAS ARTISANS like John 
Buckley display their craftmanship 
at an arts and crafts fair, sponsored 
by the military serviceperson’s club. 
Rick LeBlanc, right, plays the Ap- 
palachian Dulcimer in the college 
quad. 


won’t surface until the programs are moved. 

“When the reality was farther off and the 
plan was less real, there was less ofa problem,” 
Bevilacqua said. 

The tentative 1992 move, however, forced 
frustrations and concerns to surface rapidly. 

At a recent Lawrence Strategic Planning 
Meeting, members of the health department 
voiced their concerns and doubts over the 
move. 

Minorities in Lawrence: Joan Hagopian, 
coordinator, medical assistant program, stated 
the administrations strongest argument for 
the move is to change the growing perception 
that Lawrence is a minority campus. 

“These programs that are going are pre- 
dominately composed of women,” she said. 
“Apparently, we’re still keeping it a minority 
campus.” 

Dolores J. Haritos, director of nursing 
education, also objected to the move based 
on this argument. 

“We seem to be running before creeping 
or walking,” she said. “We have a great deal of 
concern about leaving the whole upper part 
of the Merrimack —_ and crowding it into 
the Lawrence area.’ 

Accessibility: Jim Brown, enibet of the 
Lawrence Strategic Planning Committee, ac- 
knowledged their concerns and said they 
would be taken into consideration. 

Bevilacqua agrees with not making 
Lawrence the minority campus, but said there 
are some problems with that argument. 

While accessibility is a continuing concern 
between the Haverhill and Lawrence campus, 
Bevilacqua said there are some discrepancies 
between arguments. 

“When you think of access, there really 
isn’t an easy way to the Lawrence campus, as 
opposed to the Haverhill campus just two 


Attaining equality 


“We want to make sure we 
don’t make the Lawrence 
campus a minority campus,” 
McDonald said. “To accom- 
plish this, we have to mix our 
programs between campuses.” 


minutes off the highway,” he said. “You can’t 
compare the accessibility between the two 
campuses.” 

Past arguments have included the idea 
that Lawrence students will not travel to 
Lawrence because of limited transportation, 
but Bevilacqua feels this argument is unfair. 

“Why is it O.K. forsomeone from Haverhill 
to go down to Lawrence, but its not O.K. for 
someone from Lawrence to come to Haver- 
hill,” he said. 

McDonald said Lawrence students have 
traveled to the Haverhill campus programs 
for years. 

“A decision had to be made,” he said. 
“We're listening and addressing their con- 
cerns, but only time will tell what this move 
does for the school.” 

While some may believe administration is 
cradling to the vast minority population of 
Lawrence, McDonald said the opposite is 
occurring. 

“We want to make sure we don’t make the 
Lawrence campus a minority campus,” he 
said. “To accomplish this, we have to mix our 
programs between campuses and offera quality 
education at both.” 


New senators work to improve Lawrence activities 


By TRACI-ANN FUSCO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Evelyn Diaz and Clarabelle Melendez will 
represent the Lawrence campus as NECC’s 
two new student senators. 

“I was very emotional and happy I was 
elected,” Diaz said. “I couldn’t believe they 
chose me.” 

“T was really surprised,” Melendez said. 
“Six other people ran, but I hung up a lot of 
signs so people knew my name.” 

The new senators hope to make the 
Lawrence campus equal in importance to 
Haverhill. 

Separate worlds: “Right now, we are ina 


separate world from Haverhill,” Diaz said. 
“Tt’s anew building and we have to make a lot 
of adjustments. 

“T would like to see a couple of changes,” 
she said. “The classrooms should be more 
private, the noise from the other classes can be 
very distracting. Also, we are working on 
setting up some more activities. We havea lot 
of young people here, it would be great to get 
them off the streets.” 

Melendez said, “What we really need at 
the Lawrence campus is child care. If we had 
a place for students to bring their children, we 
would see alot more people coming to school. 

“We plan on presenting some of our ideas 
during the next meeting,” she said. 


European community to pose 
economic threat, prof. says 


By MICHELLE CLAYTON: 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The European Community (EC), formed 
out of the Treaty of Rome in 1957, will 
soon create one of the largest industrialized 
economies in the world. 

“The major purpose of the EC is to. 
create in Europe an economy of scale,” 
said Pierre-Henri Laurant, professor at 
Tufts University’s Fletcher School of Di- 
plomacy in a recent NECC lecture. 


According to a U.S. Department of 
State Dispatch, the 12 countries currently 


members of the EC iclude Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain, and the United Kingdom. 
Hopeful unification: The EC is seeking 
economic-monetary and political union, 
and it wants to create one common market 
in Europe by 1992. Laurant said that by 
1997 all of the EC’s projects should be 
completed ornear completion. They started 
off with 280 directives, and now after 34 


years have completed 250 of those direc- 


_ tives, which include the completion of 
57, 000 common commercial laws. 
nin the 


Plerre—Henri Laurant 


Chris Evans photo 


mission has the responsibility of imple- - 
menting EC policy asitis stated under the 
EC treaties, the Council of Ministers 
decides on the Commissions proposals, 
and the Court of Justice resembles the 
U.S. Supreme Courtini its pene tointerpret 
EC laws. ; 

The fourth institution, the European _ 
Parliament, is the only ECinstitution that _| 
directly represents the European Citizens. _| 
It consists of 79 officials directly elected _ 


by people of the twelve EC natio 


The new senators recently attended their 
first senate meeting. 

Confusing meeting: “The meeting was 
good, but to tell you the truth, I was a little 
lost,” Diaz said. “The students on the senate 
now have been there awhile. I was a little 
confused through some parts.” 

“T felt the same way Evelyn did,” Melendez 
said. “But I’m sure we’ll feel more comfort- 
able at the next meeting. My adviser, Nunzio 
DiMarca, will help. He’s there for me if I ever 
have any problems.” 

“Clarabelle is very conscientious and en- 
thusiastic,” DiMarca said. “So much so, she 
came to me and asked if I would be her 
adviser. 


“She is very ambitious and asked if I had oe 


any suggestions for her. I suggested she make)! 


herself available to the students. No sooner . 
did the words come out of my mouth, were 
there posters hung up throughout the cam- 
pus stating when she was available for stu- 
dents to voice their problems to her.” 

Students welcome to ask: Melendez said, 
“Weare going to work together to do the best 
job we can. We want the students to know 
they can come to us with any problems or 
suggestions.” 

“They'll be great,” said Judy Savino, di- 
rector of the Lawrence campus. “They just 
need someone to take them under their wing. 
They are very eager to learn.” 


Ellis Island history important 
to preserve, guest speaker says 


By JENNIFER GASBARRO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


From the period of 1892-1954, Ellis Island, 
N.Y., had been the “island of hope and tears” 
for over 12 million men, women and children 
around the world. 

Recently at NECC, the Lawrence Histori- 
cal Society (LHS) presented, Ellis Island: The 
Golden Door, which consisted of a lecture, a 
video and a slide presentation showing the 
significance of the island to the immigrants 
coming to America. 

“American history is something this coun- 
try should preserve and the children should 
know about,” said Eartha Dengler, of the 
LHS. 

Coming to America: A German immi- 
grant herself, Dengler came to the United 
States many years ago with her family. 

“T think the most important thing in his- 
tory is not the Mayflower, but what happened 
after 1800-the immigrants coming to Ellis 
Island from Europe,” she said. 

The 3,000 mile journey was not pleasant, 
she said. They rode like animals in huge steam 
ships that carried 4,000 passengers at a time. 

Poor conditions: The conditions on the 
ship were not very pleasant either. The only 
sights the people saw were water and very 
little sky, Dengler said, and there was a hor- 
rible odor of meat gone bad. To escape the 
odor and the throbbing of the engines, those 
who had.blankets.went on deck for air. - 


Chris Evans photo 
GERMAN IMMIGRANT, Eartha Dengler, 
discusses Ellis Island’s Importance. 


Once they arrived, they thought they were 
in heaven, she said. The big, beautiful build- 
ings were like nothing they had seen before. 
They did not know what was going to happen 
or what was to become of them, but they were 
in America now and there was no turning 
back. Their dreams were becoming a reality; 


> « «this was:the start of their‘new and better life. 


/ 
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Gay, Lesbian club supports students 


Adviser encourages 
them to feel at ease 
with their sexuality 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Despite societal discrimination, slander and 
even occasional acts of violence, NECC’s Gay 
and Lesbian club continues to leave its doors 
open to any students wanting a place to meet 
and discuss gay issues. 

“Being gay in itself is not a problem,” said 
Paula Strangie, club adviser. “It is how society 
treats them that creates the problem. They 
just come together to share a common in- 
terest.” 

Strangie primarily supports students and 
encourages them to be proud and comfort- 
able with their homosexuality. 

Strangie said she liked seeing the gay and: 
lesbian club listed alongside all of the other 
clubs because it was important for the campus 
to know it exists, just like any other organi- 
zation. 

However, several times, flyers advertising 
gay and lesbian club meetings were either 
defamed or ripped down. 

Discrimination: Strangie said this is an 
example of the discrimination and hostility 
seen on campus. 

The club allows gay individuals to social- 
ize and support each other, Strangie said. 

Students deal with issues such as 
homophobia, and how friends and families 
react to their homosexuality. 

According to Cornelia Walsh, therapist 
and gay activist, students are uncomfortable 
with homosexuality, especially in the early 
teens where there is much prejudice. 

“Homosexuality is not a communicable 
disease that people need to fear,” Walsh said. 

“JT wish it was more accepted on campus,” 

foe NECC student said. “There are a lot of 


gays on campus, but they are afraid to say so.” 


Stereotyped: Gay people are just like ev- | 


eryone else, yet they are stereotyped and 
feared by many, Strangie said. 

“My hope is that people get beyond bar- 
riers and judgments and get to know gay 
students as people,” Strangie said. 

Strangie said this would happen on a one— 
to—one basis, when a student finds out he or 
she is gay and realizes the individual is not so 
different. 

Walsh said there is a lack of resources to 
educate people in this area. 

“People are not as open, and education is 
not enough to change people’s views,” Walsh 
said. 

Inthe late 1980s, Walsh said she started to 
see the fear of homosexuality fading, but now 
believes it’s getting worse because of AIDS. 

Many consequences: People are afraid of 
“coming out” and revealing their homo- 
sexuality, since there is still discrimination. 
There are many consequences that arise, such 
as dismissal from jobs, harassment and even 
physical abuse, Strangie said. 

“More often than not, we know who each 
other are, but you have to be subtle,” an 
NECC student said. “You don’t want to get 
your head kicked in.” 

Strangie noticed many students hesitate, 
and then walk by the room where the gay and 
lesbian club meets. 

Afraid to come: “I know someone who is 
afraid to come to the club because of the 
stereotypes,” an NECC student said. 

About five to 10 students attend the 
meetings, yet Strangie said there are probably 
a lot more gay people on campus then those 
who show up. 

Strangie said approximately 10 percent of 
the population are homosexuals, and six 
percent are lesbians. These figures are prob- 
ably too low due to the fear ofadmitting one’s 
homosexuality, she said. 

“There are a lot more of us around than 
people are aware of,” Walsh said. 

The club meets Fridays at noon in C-302. 


English composition awards 
to be presented this Friday 


BY BETHANY BOGGIATTO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Compositions on personal experiences, lit- 
erature and research papers are just a few of 
the many types of papers to be judged for the 
upcoming composition awards program. 

A selected amount of student papers from 
English Comp. I and Comp. II will be rec- 
ognized and awarded, said Linda Desjardins, 
publicity coordinator. Paula Boxer serves as 
program chairperson. 

Howit works: English Comp. land Comp. 
II teachers select the best works from their 
students and ask them to type three copies for 
judging. Only teacher—submitted papers are 
considered. 

Several English faculty members are asked 
to read three or four papers. These papers do 


not have authors’ names on them. From 
there, the best—written papers are selected. 

The papers are read at the ceremony and 
the students are given awards. The best papers 
also receive gifts. 

Noted in newspapers: The winners are 
recognized in the NECC Observer and local 
newspapers. The winners’ works also are 
printed in their hometown newspapers. 

“It is a good feeling to see this type of 
academic ceremony,” Desjardins said. “It is 
exciting to see the students’ faces when they 
are selected. It is nice to take the time out of 
a busy school schedule and to listen to the 
students’ works. It is powerful, uplifting and 
very entertaining.” 

The award ceremony will be held on Fri- 
day, Dec. 6, at noon, in Lecture Hall A. 
Everyone is invited to attend. 


Volunteer Opportunities 


Interesting, responsible work in student affairs 
at Northern Essex Community College 


Learn and grow-we'll train you 
Enhance your resume and develop your skills 


If you want more information, fill out the coupon below and return 
it by campus mail (or by foot) to B—209 Applied Science Building. 


Return to B—209 Applied Science -- Attention Dorothy Holmes 


| am interested in learning more about volunteer opportunities in student 


affairs at Northern Essex: 


Address 
City, State, Zip 


Comments or areas of spécial interest 


MARY ANN_ 
ESPOSITO 
TRADITIONAL 
ITALIAN RECIPES FROM 


FAMILY KITCHENS | 


Cooking Italian style 


File photo 
AUTHOR OF the new best-selling 
book, Traditional Italian Recipes from 
Family Kitchens, and host of the PBS 
cooking show, Ciao Italia!, Mary Ann 
Espostio will speak today in the li- 
brary conference area as part of the 
NECC month-long, Celebration of 
Italy. 
Esposito, a Durham resident, be- 


_lieves that keeping traditions alive 


; and passing them on to future gen- 


Having spent many years teach- 
ing in schools and kitchens through- 


_ out Italy, Esposito is able to bring 


COMPANION 10 THE NATIONAL POS SERIES { 


together the old—world traditions and 
modern history of Italian cuisine. 


Computer club answers 
simple, complex questions 


By KRISTEN NIMMO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC’s new computer club offers students 
the chance to build their own computer, 
publish club newsletters or just become famil- 
iar with word-processing programs. 

“T’m a beginner and I’m just learning how 
to use computers,” said student Donna Childs. 
“T joined the club to try to find out the best 
way to purchase a computer.” 

Surveying needs: Students were asked 
recently to fill out a survey asking what they 
hoped to learn, what area they needed help in 
and which area of activity they might be 
interested in. 

The survey revealed that students would 
like to learn where to buy a good computer, 
how to build a computer, and how to publish 
a club newsletter. 


The problems highlighted in the survey 
include a lack of information about the basics 
of computer operation and inexperience with 
word-processing programs. 

Valuable knowledge: Computers are im- 
portant to students because they are far more 
efficient than conventional methods of word— 
processing, said Peter McCarthy, assistant 
professor, department of mathematics. 

“Computers are a lot easier and faster to 
use than your standard typewriter,” he said. 

In addition to familiarizing students with 
computers, the club will demonstrate pro- 
grams such as word-processing and spread- 
sheet. The group will also encourage begin- 
ners to interact with students experienced 
with computers. 

Meetings are held on Monday mornings. 
For more information, contact McCarthy, 
ext. 5836, C-329. 


The battle for peace has begun. 
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Caring 


By GEOFF LECAIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Believe it or not, most politicians really think they can make 
a difference by running for office. 

Although opinion polls have politicians ranked far down 
on the list of people the public trusts, most are only in it to 
make an impact. 

“Tn local politics, people run because they care about the 
community,” said Chet Hawrylciw, humanities and commu- 
nications division chairperson. Hawrylciw serves as a third— 
term city councilor at-large for Newburyport. 

The same: The people who choose to run for office on a 
state or national level are basically the same as people running 
for local office. 

“State and national politics are the same as local politics, 
but on a much larger scale,” said Paul Bevilacqua, health and 
human services division chairperson. 

Bevilacqua has worked on all levels of several campaigns, 
including Michael Dukakis’ presidential campaign in 1988. 
He believes the candidates are, for the most part, in politics 
because they feel they can make a difference and improve the 
quality of life for all people. 


about one’s 
community 


Politicians run to improve 
quality of life for everyone 


Strong personalities: 
“Some people run because 
they have strong egos, but 
most run because they 
have great ambition, they 
enjoy the political envi- 
ronment, and they believe 
they can do something for 
the common good,” he 
said. 

The public may be too 
hard on politicians, but 
the stories must come 
from somewhere, he said. 

“The people  sur- 
rounding politicians are 
SOMELMEST rs Iekyae: 
Bevilacqua said. “I have run into the same people working on 
several different campaigns. These people are merely political 
groupies who may give the whole system a bad name.” 

Responsibility: The politicians themselves may be re- 
sponsible for the news bytes that always pop up around 
election time on the nightly news. 


Earn Your 


Business Degree 


Bachelor of Science degree in: 
Accounting 

Business Administration 
Business Studies 

Computer Information Systems 
Economics/Finance 

Liberal Studies 

Marketing 

Technical Management 


Associate of Science degree in: 


Shaking hands, 
kissing babies 


File photo 
HAVERHILL’S WHITE’S Corner, a 
common gathering point for po- 
litical supporters of all parties, 
was recently the sight of frenzied 
activity as campaigners jockied 
for position in efforts to publicize 
their respective candidates. 


od 


“The politicians may be guilty of giving speeches that are 
not substantive, but filled with one-sentence news bytes,” 
Bevilacqua said. 

Bevilacqua and Hawrylciw said, not all politicains are dirty, 
and they are certainly not in it for the money. Most local 
candidates run for the sake of public service, Hawrylciw said. 


We can help you find 


~\.| Money 


For 
College 


Every Student is Eligible 
for Financial Aid 


Comprehensive Database - Over 200,000 listings represent over $10 
billion in private sector financial aid. 


Accounting 

Business Administration 
Computer Information Systems 
General Studies 


Evenings and Weekends 


Day Program 


Easy to Use - We match up students to awards based on information 
provided, including career plans, family heritage, and academic interest. 
Unique Awards - Our research department has located scholarships 
for golf caddies, left-handed students, cheerleaders, non-smokers, and 
more. 

Guarantee - We will find at least seven sources of private sector 


financial aid, or we will refund your money. 
For more information and our FREE brochure, please complete and 
mail the coupon below. 


Next Term 
Dec. 2, 1991 


Next Term 
Jan. 6, 1992 


Please send FREE scholarship information to: 


Scholarship Connections, USA 
25 Liberty Street 
Haverhill, MA 01832 


Call today at (508) 373-9606 for a free half-hour consultation 


Directions: Rt. 93 to Exit 2 
19A Keewaydin Drive 


Salem, NH 03079 1-800-848-2037 
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Collectors appeal 
to political junkies 


Democrats, Republicans alike buy, sell 
campaign memorabilia from past elections 


By GEOFF LECAIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC recently played host to one of the 
rarest and most interesting collections any- 
where, attracting scores of political junkies 
from the Merrimack Valley at the Northern 
New England Chapter of the American Po- 
litical Items Collectors (APIC) collectibles 
show. 

For the chapter’s president, Robert E. 
Colt of Medford, politics is more than just a 
hobby. Colt is a special assistant to state 
Attorney General Scott Harshbarger, and a 
member of the Democratic State Committee. 


Background: APIC has been in existence: 


for about 40 years, with 20 chapters 
throughout the country. The organization 
has about 3,000 members who are nothing 
less than political memorabilia fanatics. The 
New England Chapter consists of 120 active 
members and several hundred other collectors 
who acquire information through the orga- 
nization. 

“Our chapter is one of the busiest and 
most active in the country,” Colt said. 

Colt is the main reason the chapter exists 
today. He revitalized the organization two 
years ago at an APIC national convention in 
Milwaukee. Along with four or five other 
members of the national organization, Colt 


Pelosi wins 
3rd term 
in Haverhill 


Expected close race, 
veteran politician says 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer staff reporter 


More than: one-third of his life has been 
devoted to Haverhill politics. 

On his office wall hangs a cartoon ofa race, 
in which two determined hurdlers raced for 
the finish line, and, at the last hurdle, one 
tripped and fell, and the other stumbled to 
victory. 

This race was all.too familiar to Haverhill 
voters. To some it could be seen as the recent 
mayoral race between Mayor Theodore Pelosi, 
and James Rurak, in which Pelosi narrowly 
defeated Rurak to be re-elected to his third 
term. 

In spite of Pelosi’s narrow victory, he said 
he was confident throughout the campaign. 

Confident: “Even when the votes were 
being counted, I felt confident that my po- 
sition, and views would prevail,” Pelosi said. 
“When the scores were final, I was elated.” 

Haverhill voters anticipated a close race. 
Pelosi was no exception. He said over the 
years he’s been in enough campaigns to de- 
termine how close a race will be. 

“T said from day one, before there was 
even a candidate, that I expected a. close 
race,” he said. 

Pelosi cited the national recession, massive 
cuts in state aid, and his incumbency, as 
factors leading to a close election day. 

New people in: “Because of this residual 
feeling of incumbency, let’s throw out the 
incumbents and put new people in,” he said. 
“T knew this factor would work against me, in 
spite of what I’ve done.” 

Although Rurak’s views were popular 
among many voters, Pelosi said he (Rurak) 
had an unwillingness to accept the economic 
conditions that exist. 

Prior to becoming mayor, Pelosi served as 
city councilor for 20 years, and was council 
president for 12 of those years. 

Pelosi is delighted with the people’s con- 
fidence in him to have elected him to public 
office for 26 years. 

He said one example used to prove his 


decided to rekindle the New England chap- 
ter, which was inactive at that time. 

He started collecting in 1970, but became 
serious about buying and trading items in 
1987. Since then, he has assembled a collection 


~ofmore than 10,000 buttons and pins, and an 


assortment of bumper stickers, ribbons, 
postcards, bubble gum cards, and sample 
ballots. 

History: Colt’s collectibles range from 
pre—Revolutionary War days to the present. 
He even has a button that was sewn onto 
dignitaries’ coats for the inauguration of 
George Washington in 1789. 

The vast array of political items on display 
at the show is a testament to how fascinated 
these members are with the history of our 
government and our country. Most periods 
of American history are represented at the 
shows, but certain politicians are more popular 
than others. 

“John F. Kennedy has long been a favor- 
ite, but Teddy Roosevelt has been very popu- 
lar recently,” colt said. “I ama Democrat, so 
I tend to collect more of their items.” 

JFK is favorite: Any person walking into 
the show willimmediately notice that Kennedy 
is Colt’s favorite. He has buttons and pins 
from Kennedy’s first campaign for the House 
of Representatives in 1946 all the way to his 
presidential campaign. 


ability to man- 
age the city was 
the economic 
growth in Hav- 
erhill, in spite of 
the recession. 

~ Economic 
growth: “In the 
midst ofa major 
national reces- 
sion, and mas- 
sive cuts in local 
aid, I’ve posi- 
tioned the city 
so that we are 
experiencing 


File photo some growth,” 
HAVERHILL’S Pelosi said. “We 
MAYOR, Ted Pelosi. are still attract- 


ing businesses as 
well.” 

Although it doesn’t set off the recession, 
Pelosi believes Haverhill is in a healthier eco- 
nomic position than other communities. 

Some of Pelosi’s plans for the next two 
years consist of what he describes as innova- 
tive, and aggressive economic plans. These 
plans include emphasis on: exporting, new 
emerging industries and completion of the 
downtown area. 

Haverhill was one of seven locations in 
Massachusetts identified by Gov. William 
Weld as “partners in trade,” which means 
Haverhill is making a significant contribution 
toward exporting. 

Banks help: Pelosi has also collaborated 
with local banks on assisting the city’s eco- 
nomic condition. 

“Nine local banks have committed $7 
million in a pool to assist business,” Pelosi 
said. “It is a very innovative approach we’re 
using to expand economically.” 

Pelosi hopes these efforts will not come 
short of projects like the complete recon- 
struction of the downtown area, and the 
reconstruction of the city’s downtown train 
terminal, which will get underway next year. 

Pelosi describes Haverhill as New 
England’s best-kept secret. He believes the 
city is a prime location for “incubator indus- 
tries” to develop. 

Pelosi said NECC plays a vital role in 
attracting these industries. He feels NECC is 
attuned to the region’s needs, 

Trained workforce: “When you’re look- 
ing to attract biochemical, and biomedical 
industries, you have to have an infrastructure,” 
Pelosi said. 

Whether or not Pelosi will run in ‘93 is 
uncertain. “My doors are open. I take one 
term at a time,” he said. 


t 


Collectible political history 


Geoff LeCain photo 


NORTHERN NEW Engiand’s Chapter of the American Political Items Collectors’ 
President Robert E. Colt, brings a political memoribilia show to NECC. 


He also has humorous buttons from his 
presidency. One such pre-assassination but- 
ton reads “Kennedy for King, Goldwater for 
president in 764.” It is a reference to com- 
parisons of Kennedy to King Arthur and 
“Camelot.” 

The shows attract people who range from 
serious collectors to people fascinated with 
pieces of history, but not ready to spend 
hundreds of dollars. For these people, there 
are buttons and pins that are less expensive 
than the major items. 

One of the more serious attendees was 
Eddie Connolly of South Lawrence. Though 
he is not a member of the organization, he 


also has a sizable collection. 

“I have an even bigger collection than 
these guys, but. I’m always looking for a 
bargain,” Connolly said. 

Pointers: Though he did not purchase 
anything this day, Connolly was giving 
pointers to those people who are not familiar 
with the value of these items. 

Colt was at NECC last spring with a JFK 
exhibit. He hopes to return with the APIC 
next February for another show. 

“We would love to return because of the 
beautiful facilities and the accessibility from 
route 495,” he said. 


File photo 


FALLING JUST a few votes short, mayoral candidate Jim Rurak plans to keep a 
close watch on Haverhill’s political scene, and may find himself right back in the 
running by the time the 1993 race rolls around. 


Rurak plans 
to keep eye 
on Haverhill 


Many expect him to run 
in 93 if conditions right 


By GEOFF LECAIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The 1991 Haverhill city elections saw many 
new names appear on the scene, but perhaps 
none made more of an impact than Jim 
Rurak. 

Rurak was the runner-up in the mayoral 
race, losing by a narrow margin to incumbent 
Ted Pelosi. Despite a late start, he still came 
within a few hundred votes of becoming 
Haverhill’s mayor. 

Now that he has had a taste of city politics, 
Rurak is considering another run for mayor in 
the next election. 

Pondering: “Iam seriously thinking about 
running in 1993,” he said. 

In the meantime, he will resume his job at 
Boston College, and continue working on a 
manuscript fora book he has been drafting for 
several years. 


“It has been a life-long dream of mine to 
write a book, and I can spend more time on 
it now that the campaign is over,” he said. 

During the campaign, he stressed the fact 
that the city seemed to be standing still in the 
wake of the recession inflicting the entire 
nation. 

City’s economy: He still feels very strongly 
that Haverhill needs to work on economic 
development. 

“We must pursue blue-collar jobs now 
and not look to the future to bail us out,” he 
said. 

His willingness to change things in the city 
endeared him to many voters, and he intends 
to keep pressing those issues close to his heart. 
Being a father of students in the Haverhill 
school system, he said he is obviously con- 
cerned with the state of the schools. He is also 
interested in getting a comprehensive recy- 
cling program started. 

“The city needs a new agreement with 
either Ogden—Martin or some other com- 
pany. The Saturday morning volunteer system 
is just not enough,” he said. 

Top candidate: Rurak is looking forward 
to getting back to a stable family life with his 
wife and daughters. His political ambitions 


‘are not definite at this point, but some 


speculate he will be the early favorite for 
Pelosi’s seat in 1993. 

Rurak, however, continues his involve- 
ment in the things that he believes will make 
Haverhill a better place to live. 
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They call him Dr. Gus 


Professor learns in life from Christ’s teachings 


By WENDY ROBINSON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


His students call him Doctor Gus. 

The bright, illuminating smile, his most prominent feature, 
is hard to remove from this 57— year—old’s face. Not the rising 
number of people contracting the AIDS virus, the number of 
suicides, or even just a bad day could begin to wipe that smile 
from his face. Not that he doesn’t care about the state of the 
world, he just knows where he’s going when it’s all over. 

“Christianity puts us in touch with a transcendent creator 
who loves us,” he said. 

For James Gustafson, professor of philosophy, Christianity 
has played an important role in his life. 

“Christianity is a religion, but it is also a relationship to a 
living Christ,” he said. “It’s knowing and following God 
through Christ. It demands every part of life.” 

Strong belief: Raised in Boston, and a graduate of Roxbury 
Latin School, Gustafson was reared with a strong belief in the 
Christian faith. 

“Faith was a part of my life from the beginning,” he said. 

Only when he became a teenager did his faith become real 
through the ministry of evangelist Billy Graham. Graham’s 
message influenced him because “he laid it on the line.” 
Gustafson realized that his faith had to be an effective part of 
his life and “not just exist in my head.” 

In undergraduate school, Gustafson studied philosophy 
and Greek, while in graduate school he obtained a degree in 
theology. Directly after earning his doctorate in philosophy at 
Boston University in 1967, Gustafson came to work at 
NECC. He began as a part-time professor in 1968 and two 
years later was hired full-time. 

Although he has always taught philosophy, he was drafted 
to teach English composition and psychology. 

The meaning of life: Asked why he chose philosophy, 
Gustafson said, “Because I was interested in the ideas and the 
meaning of life.” 

Gustafson believes the reason he’s here is “to show grati- 
tude for the love of God that he’s so freely given us. God has 
offered us a free gift that he wants us to receive, salvation.” 

Many Christians have a hard time accepting philosophy 
and science because they say it contradicts with the Bible. 
Gustafson disagreed. 

“Faith and science are complementary t to one another,” he 


said. “Evolutionism is a philosophy and a pretty impressive 
theory.” 

He said that it’s no problem for him to believe that life has 
been here for millions of years even though the Christian Bible 
only dates back to about 4000 B.C. 

“Everything that is true is one great truth,” he said. 

Why do we need salvation? 

“All of us fall short of what we ought to be, especially in 
light of what God’s ideal is for us as expressed in the Bible and 
the life of Jesus,” he said. “Therefore, we have sins against 
God and man that need to be forgiven and healed.” 

Not a scorekeeper: “A lot of people don’t understand 
what salvation is all about,” he said. "God loves us because he 
loves us. He wants us to receive what he gives us. He’s not a 
scorekeeper.” 

Some of the things that Gustafson enjoys the most are 
spending time with his wife, children and six grandchildren, 
canoeing, playing the church organ, and backpacking /climb- 
ing. He has succeeded in climbing almost all of the 400-foot 
mountains in New Hampshire. 

He also is the proud owner of a registered 260-—acre tree 
farm in Vermont that came in second in the Outstanding 
Vermont Tree Farm competition. 

His main musical interest has always been classical, although 
he appreciates other types of music. When he was a teen he 
really didn’t listen to the popular music like his fellow teens; 
he enjoyed church and classical music and still does. 

Traveling is another one of his loves. A year ago he 
journeyed to Israel. He also took a sabbatical trip to England. 
He sometimes goes on short-term missionary trips with his 
church. Some of the places they’ve visited include the Car- 
ibbean, Mexico City, Costa Rica, Columbia, and Trinidad. 

“T’ve noticed that the poorer the people, the more generous 
and happy they seem to be,” he said. 


Definite views: Although Gustafson holds definite views . 


on his world and the world around him, he doesn’t push them 
on anyone. 

On the subject of AIDS, Gustafson said “The world is 
structured in such a way that the wrongs we do tend to bring 
consequences, moral and otherwise. When we misuse any part 
of our lives there tends to be consequences. Promiscuity 
sometimes catches up with us. If we were more repo in 
our sexual behavior we'd be a lot better off health wise.” 

Gustafson believes bad consequences not only cdime from 


Re 
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REARED WITH a belief in the Christian faith, Dr. 
James Gustafson lives his life according to his 
values. 
promiscuity, but adds that “ifwe nurture hatred or bigotry we 
affect us and the world.” 

When speaking of death, Gustafson talks not of doom and 
gloom but of hope. 

“Death is not the end, it is an entrance into another stage 
of life where we know God in his fullness.” 

Gustafson believes when we get to heaven “we will be 
human beings forever. We will be body and soul with our 
redeemed bodies....we’ll be the people we are now, only 
perfected.” 

He believes certain people will go to hell because they 
deliberately don’t choose God. He quotes the Christian 


writer C.S. Lewis, who said, “The gates ofhell are Sh eee = a “bing 
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the inside.” 


Students, staff share in Christian faith 


; 
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By THERESA LARCOM 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Five people sit in room C-302 to share faith 
and friendship. As one club member put it, 
“it’s refreshing to be with a bunch of people 
on the same wayelength, trying to get to the 
same place.” 

Members of the NECC Open Door 
Christian Fellowship meet here every Mon- 
day noontime for an hour and draw strength 
from one another. 

In jail, club member Mike Brown, an 
NECC freshman, had a lot of time on his 
hands. He joined a Bible study group there. 

“Tread the New Testament cover to cover,” 
he said. “It made a lot of sense to me.” 

Brown was raised as a Catholic where he 
didn’t feel the close, personal relationship he 
now shares with God. The non—denomina- 
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tional Christian Fellowship “shows me how 
God works in other people’s lives,” he said. 
“It’s a reinforcer. Where one might falter, 
two won’t.” 

Faces change: The club has been on 
campus for years, and as faces change, so does 
the club agenda. 

“The club is not rigidly structured,” said 
club president Rosemary Gosselin. “That’s 
what I like about it.” 

This semester’s study revolves around 
discussion of biblical passages that hold spe- 
cial meaning to group members. 

Freshman Tonja Johnson chose to read 
Ecclesiastes 3:1-8. 

For everything there 1s a season, and a time 
for every matter under heaven. A time to be 
born, and a time to die... (Ecclesiastes 3:1—2). 

With supportive biblical references, like 
Joshua 6:10, and Jeremiah 31:4, Johnson 


stated 


Hath cthcth oth oth ath 


i. 


explained why the passage meant so much to 
her. 

“When I was little, I had a horse...and 
when it died, I didn’t understand why.” She 
turns to this passage when life gets tough, and 
she is stressed—out. 

Currently, six to eight members arrive for 
weekly meetings. 

Liberal times: “Times are so liberal,” 
Gosselin said. “Church doesn’t matter any- 
more because parents don’t push it so much. 
People don’t take time or care.” 

But Gosselin believes religion is good for 
people. 

“My parents pushed us, and at the time, 
we hated CCD classes, but now we’re all glad 
we did it,” she said. “We thinkit’s important.” 

Dan Lane, NECC student, had been in- 
volved in a youth group outside of school. 

“When I sawa flyer for the club, I thought, 
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‘great, something I can do in school.’” 

Johnson originally joined to make Chris- 
tian friends, but also noted, “it has strength- 
ened my faith.” 

Len Melendy, who arrived for the meeting 
with his son, first became involved with the 
group four years ago. 

Something was missing: “Before I came 
back to school, my life was like a winding 
road,” he said. “I knew something was missing. 
I knew God was there, but I didn’t know who 
God was.” 

After joining the group, he and other 


members became friends, going out to con- - 


certs together. 

“The wall I had between God and myself 
began to break down,” Melendy said. 

Members of the group enjoy the benefits 
of a self-styled study. 

“The meetings are intense Gosselin 
said. “They make you really think about and 
analyze the Bible passages.” 

Lane agreed. 

“T look forward to coming every Monday, 
letting some steam off,” he said. “When I 
leave, I feel energized.” 

All personalities offer something to the 
club. 

“Some of us like to get out and do things, 
others like to talk about the Bible, and Pro- 
fessor Gustafson (club adviser and an or- 
dained minister) knows how to explain pas- 
sages,” Gosselin said. 

Melendy summarized it the best. 

“We’re not critical of churches, just more 
grateful for what we have now,” he said. 


Sharing faith 


“The meetings ave informa- 
tive,” Rosemary Gosselin said. 
“They make you really think 
about and analyze the Bor 
passages.” 
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comes to life 


Hispanic cultural club plans 
many activities for members 


By JAMIE CRESPO & 
CARLOS COLON 
Observer Staff Reporters 


The Hispanic cultural club tripled its mem- 
bership this year, reaching an all-time high. 

“Right now, we are riding in the crest of 
a wave,” said Peter Flynn, club counselor. 
“We were certainly in the trough of the wave 
last year.” 

Due to various problems last year, the 
club’s membership was extremely low. Since. 
- then, it tripled its membership to 55. 

The club consists of mainly ESL (English 
as a Second Language) students, who recently 
arrived to the United States. 

Flynn believes the Hispanic club is suc- 
cessful in helping these students become fa- 
miliar with the NECC campus. 

Aren’t ready: “There are many Hispanics 
who aren’t ready to get into the general 
mainstream,” he said. “The club gives them a 
feeling of connection.” 

The club has a program similar to the Big 
Brother, Big Sister program. Club members 
who have been in the United States for more 
than one year are paired up with others who 
are not familiar with the country. 

Prior to beginning classes, most ESL stu- 
dents participate in an orientation tour. Flynn 
said this is not enough. 


“The Hispanic orientation is usually just a » 


one hour-tour of the campus,” he © said. 
“When the students actually get into class, 
and they need some support, it's not there. 
The Hispanic club gives these students a 


feeling of belonging.” 

Achieved its goal: Overall, Flynn said, the 
club has achieved its goal of including more 
Hispanics in general student activities. 

“The Hispanic cultural club gives its 
members a feeling of ownership; they (club 
members) feel entitled,” he said. “Student 
activities are our stuff too. It sends a mes- 
sage.” 

Flynn said his past experience with student 
activities, and his achievements with three 
other student clubs, have played a key role in 


the Hispanic club’s success. 


“I don’t want to toot my horn, but I’m the 
best damn adviser any club has ever had,” 
Flynn said. “I just have good skills, and I 
know whatit takes to make a club successful.” 

Role models: One of the club’s goals is 
also to promote leadership by inviting a few 
role models to visit each semester 

Ralph Carrero, a NECC graduate and first 
Hispanic ever elected to political office in 
Lawrence, will speak at a club reception on 
Feb. 24, 1992, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Carrero will discuss what Hispanics need to 
do to gain political power in the Merrimack 
Valley. The reception will also include a small 
buffet. 

The club has also been involved in chari- 
table work. Recently, the club sponsored a 
collection of canned food, and usable cloth- 
ing for a local shelter. Six bags filled with 
clothes, and several boxes of food were col- 
lected. 

Lawrence club: The Hispanic. Cultural 
Club was the first club established in the 
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ENJOYING NEWFOUND success, the NECC Hispanic cultural club has more than 
tripled its membership, and now counts 55 students among its members. 


Lawrence campus. 

“In the midst of the criticisms concerning 
the lack of student activities in the Lawrence 
campus, the Haverhill members were already 
probing the possibility ofhaving a club there,” 
Flynn said. 

The Lawrence Hispanic cultural club has 
made important steps in establishing itself, by 
appointing a club counselor, and by having 
weekly meetings. 

Flynn is not sure whether they will be 
considered two separate clubs, since trans- 
portation between the two campuses con- 
tinues to be a problem. 

“We have never been able to overcome the - 
transportation problem,” he said. 

Ana Sanabria, club president, played an 
important part in getting the Lawrence branch 
started. 

Not fair: “I didn’t think it was fair for the 
Haverhill campus to have student activities, 
and not for the Lawrence campus,” she said. 

Sanabria has also organized field trips to 
Boston for Hispanics who have never visited 
the city. 

Many. members would like to meet more 
often during the week, including Ruth 


Recobrando vida, un club se 


By JAMIE CRESPO & 
CARLOS COLON 
Observer Staff Reporters 


El Club Cultural Hispano esta en buena 
marcha, al su membresia alcanzar la mas alta 
hasta ahora. 

“Ahora mismo estamos corriendo en la 
cresta de una ola,” dijo Peter Flynn, consejero 
del club. “Realmente estabamos en la parte 
mas baja de la ola el ano pasado.” 

Debido a varios problemas la membresia 
del club era extremadamente baja el ano 
pasado. Desde entonces se ha triplicado su 
membresia a 55. 

El club consta por estudiantes del programa 
ESL, (Ingles como segundo idioma), quienes 
han llegado recientemente a los Estados 
Unidos, 

Flynn cree que el Club Cultural Hispano 
tiene exito al ayudar estos estudiantes a 
familiarizarse con el recinto NECC. 

“Hay muchos hispanos que no estan listos 
para entrar entrar a la corriente general,” dijo 
Flynn.” El club les da un sentido de conexion.” 

El club tiene un programa muy parecido a 
los programas Big Brother , Big Sister. 
Miembros del club que hayan estado en los 
Estados Unidos por mas de un ano se aparean 
con quienes no esten tan familiarizados con el 
pais. Esto ayuda a los estudiantes a 
familiarizarse con el recinto. 

Antes del comienzo de clases, la mayoria 
de los estudiantes del programa ESL tienen 
una orientacion para hispanos del NECC. 
Flynn dice que eso no es suficiente. 

“La orientacion hispana usualmente es 
sido una gira del recinto de una hora de 
duracion. Cuando los estudiantes en realidad 
entran en clases, y necesitan algun apoyo, no 
esat ahi; el club les da a estos estudiantes el 
sentir de si pertenecer.” 

Flynn dijo que sobre todo, el club ha 
alcancado sus metas, las cuales son aumentar 
la inclusion de Hispanos en las actividades 
generales de los estudiantes. 

“El club les da a sus miembros un sentido 
de propierdad, ellos (miembros del club) se 
sienten con derecho. Las actividades 


Riding the crest 


File photo 
CLUB ADVISER, Peter Flynn brings 
enthusiasm to the new campus. 


estudiantiles son nuestro asunto tambien, 
esto manda un mensaje.” 

Flynn dice que su experiencia pasada con 
actividades estudiantiles y el hecho de que 
otros tres clubs, que el ha ayudado a empezar 
todavia estan como clubs activos a jugado un 
papelimportatnte en el exito del ClubHispano. 

Una-de las metas del club es tambien 
promover liderazgo por medio de invitar 
algunas personas ejemplares cada 
semestre. Uno de estos ejemplos es Ralph 
Carrero, Zraduado de NECC. Carrero es el 
primer hispano que ha cido elegido para un 
puesto politico en Lawrence. 

E] club vaa tener una recepcion y buffet en 
Feb.24 en la biblioteca Bentley. Carrero 
hablara cerca de que es lo que los hispanos 
tienen que hacer para tener poder politico en 
el valle del Merrimack. 

Obras de caridad a sido hechas por el club. 
Recientamente el club auspicio una 
recoleccion de alimento en latado y ropa para 
un refugio local. Seis bultas llenas de ropa y 


varias cajas de aliment fueron recogido. 

El club fue tambien el primer club 
establecido en el recinto de Lawrence. 

“En medio de la critica en relacion con la 
falta de actividades estudiantiles en el recinto 
de Lawrence, los miembros de Haverhill 
estabantratando la posibilidad de tener un 
club alla,” dijo Flynn. 

El Club Cultural Hispano en Lawrence ha 
elegido un consejero, Frank Padallaro. 

Transportacion entre los dos recintos 
parece ser un problema. “No hemos podido 
sobrepasar el problema de transportacion,” 
dijo Flynn. 

Ana Sanabria, presidente del club jugo un 
papel importante en empezar la rama en 
Lawrence. 


College events - 


DAY, DEC. 4 


_ MASSPIRG Hunger/Homeless Project 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Board of Trustees Meeting 6 p.m. 
_ Lecture by Mary Ann Eeposito ¢: :30 P m. 
THURSDAY, DEC. 5 
Life Long Learning Program: 
“The Bill of Rights and Beyond” 2 p.m. 
SUNDAY, DEC. 8 


Swampscott Arts Assouation Opening 
Reception: “Winter in New England” 


MONDAY, DEC. 9 
Ski Club Bake Sale 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


2 to 


‘Behavioral Science Club Lecture: 
“Sexual Abuse” 11 a.m. to noon 
_All College Council Forum 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
FRIDAY, DEC. 13 


Student Senate Dance 


“Blizzard of Rock’ 7 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
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Gallery Hours: “Winter in New England” 10 a.m.. to noon 


Student Dance Performance 7:30 p.m. 
SUNDAY, DEC. 15 

Gallery Hours: “Winter in New England” 1 
NECC Chorus and Performance Ensemble/ 
Holiday Pops Concert 2 p.m. 

Student Dance Performance. 7p.m. 


Delacruz, club secretary. The club meets every 
Monday from 11 a.m. to noon, in C-103. 
The Lawrence club members meet every 
Wednesday, from 11 a.m. to noon in room 
144. 

“I would love to meet more than just 
Mondays,” Delacruz said. “The problem is 
most students have only Mondays off, because 
of the way the scheduling is made.” 

Hispanic cultural club members hope to 
keep riding in the crest of the wave. They 
invite all Hispanics, as well as non—Hispanics, 
to join. 

For more information, call Flynn at 374— 
3683, or Sanabria at 374-3603. 


Initiative taken 

“I didn't think it was fair for 
the Haverhill campus to have 
student activities, and not for 


the Lawrence campus,” 
Sanabria said. 


levanta 


“Yo no pensaba que fuera juso para el 
recinto de Lawrence el no tener actividades 
estudiantiles,” Sanabria dijo. 

Sanabria tambien ha organizado giras a 
Boston, asi hispanos que nunca han visitado la 
ciudad, tuvieron la opertunidad. 

Muchos miembros quisieran reunirse mas 
durante la semana, incluyendo Ruth de La 
Cruz, secretaria del club. 

“Me encantaria reunirme mas que solo los 
lunes, el problema es con los horarios.” 

El Club Cultural Hispano espera nada mas 
que continuar corriendo en la cresta de la ola. 
Ellos piden a los hispanos al equal que a los 
hispanos a unirse al club. 

Para informacion, llamar a Peter Flynn alo 
extension 3683 o Ana Sanabria al 374-3603. 


—~Dec. 4-15 
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ESL’s success secret 


Caring atmosphere provided in structured setting 
to help hundreds of students assimilate into society 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


NECC has set up many facilities to aid students to successfully 
pass their courses. One such facility is the English as a Second 
Language lab (ESL). 

The ESL lab was designed to help non-native students in 
their English courses. 

Barbara Rozman, English language center staff assistant, 
said, “We work with students taking ESL and anyone being 
mainstreamed into non-ESL courses. We welcome the students 
to come back and get help if they need it. Sometimes they may 
come in to brainstorm.” 

The ESL students are limited to what courses they are able 
to take when they first begin. 

Moving on: “Once they (students) reach the top core 
courses, academic reading or academic English I, they are able 
to take other courses in the college community,” Rozman 
said. 

The students who participate in the ESL lab are either in 
the lab or have taken ESL courses before. Those taking the lab 
are required to come in and work on their language skills. 

Susan Dolan, English language center, said, “They are 
required to come in and work on their reading during the 
semester. We also help them with their vocabulary and 


grammar skills.” 

The students who are required to take the lab do not 
receive college credit for it. 

Personal touch: “Some reading and writing courses re- 
quire the lab as part of the course,” Rozman said. “ESL is 
strictly a lab where we work one-on-one or sometimes in a 
small group to help the students. The lab is part of their grade 
in class.” 

The students are also coached in the Test of English as a 
Foreign Language (TOEFL). TOEFL is similar to the SATs 
students are required to take to get into college. 

“Tf they (students) are transferring, most colleges require 
they take TOEFL,” Rozman said. 

In coaching students for TOEFL, they are given practice 
tests which they take on their own. 

Developing skills: “After they’re finished we go over it,” 
Rozman said. “We go over listening skills and pronunciation, 
as well as grammar, vocabulary and reading sections.” 

The number of students who use the ESL lab varies from 
semester to semester. 

“I'd say we have at least 100 students who use the lab 
during the semester,” Rozman said. 

The students are able to use the lab as a study room as well 
as a place to come in and relax. 

“It’s a comfortable place to relax,” she said. 


Hispanic student’s role 
changes in new country 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


In her homeland of Puerto Rico, Awilda Gonzalez would get 
hit for saying something the teacher didn’t like. 

Girls there couldn’t wear nail polish and all students wear 
uniforms. 

Now the 26-year-old is a student in the United States, and 
she’s constantly surprised by the differences in cultures. 

Initially, she was shocked by the number of people with 
blonde hair and blue eyes,.she said. , 

Troubled: When she first arrived, she kept to herself 
because she was afraid no one would understand her English. 
Language was a barrier to her adjustment, but her biggest 
challenge was adapting to school. 

“The friends I made and stuck to were Hispanic,” Gonzalez 
said. “I kept to myself for a long time. I learned English 
quickly and had to have Spanish classes up to grade five. But 
I found the English language out of this world.” 

Gonzalez said getting used to the weather was not easy, 
either. In Puerto Rico, she said she went to the beach year- 
round because the weather is frequently 70 to 80 degrees. 

“In Puerto Rico, people were wearing thin dresses,” she 


said. “They were rarely seen wearing jeans or sneakers. I came 
here during the winter and wondered why I had to wear 
sweaters and heavy clothing.” 

The social customs of young people in the United States 
are very different from those in Puerto Rico, she said. 

Waiting: Teens do not begin dating in Puerto Rico until 
they are 17, she said, whereas American teens date at an earlier 
age. 

They listen to music that is more lively than American 
tunes, she said. 

“It’s in between soft rock and metal music, and we dance 
Salsa style,” she said. “It’s faster than slow dancing. It has alot 
of turns where you move the entire body. There is usually alot 
of excitement to it.” 

Puerto Rican young people are not really into sports as 
much as Americans, she said. 

Activities: They mostly play basketball, baseball and vol- 
leyball, but rarely play football, she said. 

Gonzalez first arrived in 1974 with her two brothers. 
Later, her mother and two sisters joined them. 

“They felt the same way I did,” she said. “I saw them 
reacting to the things around them. It was funny to watch 
them react the same way I had when I was first getting used 
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to changes.” ; 

Not only do the climate and schools differ between the two 
countries, the governments do as well, Gonzalez said. 

The Puerto Rican government encourages people to be 
self-supportive. The government also gives property to the 
citizens, enabling people to build their own homes. Her. 
grandfather built the house her family lived in ona field given 
to them by the government. 

Tax free: “We didn’t have to pay taxes on the field,” she 
said. “People are able to build their own farms.” : 

While many of the features of the cultures contrast, some 
practices are similar. Many ofthe meals prepared in Gonzalez’s 
home are cooked in American homes. 

Their meals usually consist of beans, rice, chicken, corn on 
the cob and string beans, she said. 

On holidays, the family will roast an entire pig in the 
backyard. 


Part-timers’campus role = from page one 


maining courses are offered through DCE, 
and appear on the registration list as TBA, 
teacher to be announced, classes. 

Part—timers fall into different categories, 
Peroni said. Some are professionals with ca- 
reers outside the school, such-as most of the 
lawyers teaching in the criminal justice de- 
partment. Some teach as a part-time job 
because they want to, but many are 
college-educated teachers who are forced to 
work part-time because there is a hiring freeze 
in most schools. 

All part-time teachers are paid the same 
amount, $545 per credit hour, or $1,635 for 
an average three-credit day course. They 
receive no benefits, sick pay or vacations. 
Their union contract states that “any class not 
held due to the absence of the unit member or 
dismissed early is generally unacceptable.” 

Differing wages: “I almost feel like it’s 
unethical,” said NECC part-time teacher, 
Penny Schricker. “There’s a real discrepancy 
between what a full-timer gets paid and what 
a part-timer gets paid to teach the same class. 
I’m dead tired trying to make ends meet.” 

Elizabeth Wilcoxson, chairperson of the 
history and government department, has 
about six part-time teachers in her depart- 
ment. She said the part-time position might 
be ideal for a graduate student who is used to 
living on a moderate income, but most people 


could never afford to live on a part—timer’s 
income. 

“They’re a real bargain for the school,” 
Wilcoxson said. “Part—-timers don’t get any 
benefits. I would say the ones I know are 
teaching in a million other places or are 
dependent on another salary.” 

The union does little to help part-timers, 
Barlas said. 

“Part-time teachers are in a very strange 
position,” Barlas said. “If they start complain- 
ing, it might ruffle certain peoples’ feathers 
and ruin their chance of ever getting full— 
time. They are like indentured servants, not 
quite slaves.” 

Fair warning: The contract also says that 
school should give teachers five-weeks notice 
prior to the beginning of classes, “where 
practical.” 

Bronk said because the school usually 
gives part-timers so little notice, the text 
books for the course have already been as- 
signed. Their contract states that teachers 
have the freedom to select the textbooks, 
“except in instances of late hiring,” which is 
the majority of the time, Bronk said. 

“If we’re lucky, I have (the book) on my 
shelf,” he said. “If we’re not, I have to beg 
someone to get mea copy ofit. It gets sent in 


.the post. Hopefully, you’re familiar with it. A 


recent example, I received the book 


Thursday...the course started on Tuesday. 
Hopefully, you aren’t doing four courses in 
the same weekend.” 

No class: Schricker said because her name 
does not appear with the classes she teaches in 
the course registration book, she loses a lot of 
students who would like to take her classes. If 
there are not enough students registered for 
the class, it will be canceled. 

NECC student Aida Cabrera said even 
though she’d like to take an acting course 
with Schricker, she always tries to avoid tak- 
ing classes listed as TBA. 

“When I went to register on Friday, there 
was only one acting class and it said TBA,” she 
said, “I didn’t want to to be stuck with 
someone I didn’t know, so I didn’t take it.” 

Part-time teachers are not required to 
hold any office hours, and many ‘of them 
don’t because they have to leave immediately 
after teaching their class in order to get to 
another job. 

Losing out: “Ifyou area fulltime teacher, 
you would put down roots, have contacts,” 
Bronk said. “It would be an open-door policy. 
Bouncing around from one campus to an- 
other, the students are missing out.” 

Schricker said she tries to make herself 
available as often as possible for students 
because she loves to teach. 

“What am I supposed to do if my students 


have questions?” she said. “I would love to be 
teaching here full-time. Then I wouldn’t 
have to be doing all of the work I do outside 
of here. It’s a real strain on teachers.” 

Full-time teachers feel the strain as well, 
McDonald said. Because the school has filled 
all of the empty full-time positions with part— 
timers who are only required to appear in the 
classroom, the remaining full-time faculty 
has to pick up all of the extra work. 

“All of the extras that full-time faculty 
members did are still there do be done,” 
McDonald said. “You can always fill in 
someone in the classroom to teach, but there 
is more to an institution than just a faculty 
member in the classroom.” 

End result: The rising number of part— 
time teachers on college campuses nationwide 
indicates a growing apathy toward higher 
education, Barias said. Administrators don’t 
live up to their promises of improvement and 
students will ultimately pay, he said. 

“This administration, in the last 10 years, 
has been completely neglectful of educa- 
tion,” he said. “They pay lip service to educa- 
tion but ultimately are looking at the bottom 
line. They don’t look at the human side as 
readily as perhaps the faculty does. Part-timers 
are like day laborers in early modern Europe, 
who went from place to place looking for 
work.” 
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U2 in the ‘90s 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts ( Entertainment Editor 


All Pve got is a red guitar, three chords and the truth... 

This quote, perhaps more than any other, sums up the 
philosophy of the group Rolling Stone magazine once dubbed, 
“the world’s most popular rock ’n’ roll band.” 

The 20-something set of the ’90s has thus far been a 
generation without a spokesman. The ’60s had Dylan and 
Lennon. It has been bemoaned that due to the unabashed 
greed of the 80s, this generation is one without an influential 
poet or musician to lead the impressionable masses in ideo- 
logical matters. 

If any artist could be considered a guru for the yuppie 
backlash, it would be Bono. Whether out of guilt or a 
lemming-like fanatical devotion to pop icons, he may be in 
position to inherit the title by default. 

‘As if to completely contradict the popular view of that 
Godforsaken decade gone by, one has to only look at the 
direct center, 1985, to find an anachronism so glaring, it is 
often overlooked. 

Giving: Live A:d, the day-long, worldwide benefit concert 
that gave future Wall Streeters their Woodstock, featured 
many unforgettable performances. Among the glut of glitter 
boys whose elderly frames were shoe—horned into their spandex, 
and whose voices seemed to have gone to pasture (Robert 
Plant just didn’t have it—admit it!), was a band on the edge of 
super stardom, a band reaching that critical point of being able 
to test its mettle. 

U2, in front of millions of worldwide viewers, stretched 
itself, tested itself, and before the eyes of the world, grew into 
one of the most powerful units in the music world. 

Live Aid could be considered almost a point of origin for 
the band. Long considered a powerfully emotional live act, 
the concert provided an international stage for Paul “Bono” 
Hewson, Dave “The Edge” Evans, Larry Mullen Jr., and 
Adam Clayton, to showcase their combined ability at 
transforming a venue the size of London’s Wembley Stadium, 
into an intimate atmosphere. 

Pivotal moment: When Bono jumped from the Wembley 


_ stage, manager Paul McGuinness thought he was witnessing 
the folly of ayoung, headstrong fool. On the contrary. The ~ 


singer who followed his emotions and threw caution to the 
wind, disappeared from the view of the London crowd, only 
to be captured on television for all the world to see. As Bono 
embraced an emotional young U2 fan, the world watched and 
seemed to embrace the band as openly. That one simple act 
showed millions of people what Dublin had known for years: 
U2 was on its way. 

More than a sum ofits parts, the group proved to the world 
that there was hope for the future of modern music. 

Up until that point, U2’s releases had been superior, yet 
fame continued to elude the talented quartet. Boy, October, 
War and Unforgettable Fire were artistic creations, but none 
would match the popularity of The Joshua Tree. 

In an ironic twist, Slaine Castle, the studio where U2 
recorded Unforgettable Fire, was recently destroyed ina hellish 
conflagration that authorities have labeled as suspicious. 

Breakthrough album: The band’s fifth release would prove 


lreland’s famed 
rock group speaks 
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to be the one that would put the four Dubliners in the 
superstar category. 

The success of Joshua Tree placed a great deal of pressure 
on U2 to follow it up with a strong album. 

The band then ventured into the realm of film. Rattle and 


Hum, a rockumentary focusing on the hectic life ofa band on _ 


tour, was considered a disappointment by many, and. the 
soundtrack did not fare nearly as well as the previous recordings. 

This in turn led to a growing fad amongst the oh-so—happy 
Morrissey and Cure followers. The hardcore alternative crowd, 
which at one time welcomed U2 with open arms, had turned 
its collective back on the band. It had become “cool” to slag 
U2. It is ironic then, that the first studio album since Joshua 
Treewould bea return to the alternative roots the Irish quartet 
started out in. 

The long wait has not been in vain. 

New release: Achtung Baby is an unequivocal success. 
Reminiscent of the glory days of Octoberand War, the creative 
minds of Bono and Edge are showcased here at their finest. 

Rather than playing it safe with Joshua Tree 2, the band has 
forged ahead into new areas. Achtung Baby’s first single gives 
a clue into which direction the boys have steered their music. 

A strange sounding song, The Fly uses a distorted vocal 
track, along with an abrasive sounding guitar. 


Following the twisted tune is a song that may be one of the 
strongest on the album. Mysterious Ways opens up with a 
signature riff that owes a nod of inspiration to, yet is nota slave 
of, Voodoo Chile by Jimi Hendrix. The use of distortion and 
wah-pedal effects, along with Edge’s completely unique style, 
combine to lend the opening strains a characteristic that cause 
the song to stick in one’s mind long after it ends. 

Trying to Throw Your Arms Around the World is another 
superlative song that will further U2’s mass acceptance, along 
with the equally perfect Ultraviolet Light and Who’s Going to 
Ride Your Wild Horses. 

Acrobat is the song that may contain the phrase best 
describing the overall message on Achtung Baby. 

And I must be an acrobat. To talk like this and act like that. 
And you can dream, so dream out loud... Don’t let the bastards 
grind you down. 

Against the grain: That philosophy is one that can be 
adopted by anyone who dares to dream as Bono challenges— 
dream out loud, and don’t let the bastards grind you down. 

The impression Achtung Baby gives is that U2 has ce- 
mented its spot on the top of the music world. A band as 
uncompromising and honest as U2 cannot help but send its 
message out to its fans. 

Far from being perfect, Bono and the boys admit to having 
problems with reconciling their religious beliefs with the life 
ofa musician, and the struggle is well-chronicled throughout 
their music. 

This almost naive honesty is one of U2’s strengths. In a 
world of pre-packaged entertainment, it’s a band like U2 that 
keeps us all honest, and shows us how it can be. As top 40 
continues to destroy music as an art, the censors have their way 
with artistic expression, and machines take the place of 
musicians to pump out cold, unfeeling music like some 
Orwellian assembly line, it’s songs like those found on Achtung 
Baby that can give us all hope. 
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January 2 - January 17 


Earn college credit during your 
winter break by enrolling in 
UMass © Lowell’s Winter Inter- 
session. This intensive, 3-week 
session will help you accelerate 
your educational program. And 
if you’re enrolled in another 
university, this is an excellent 
way to earn transfer credits. 


Credit Courses (3 credits): 
¢ the Arts 

¢ Computers 

¢ Criminal Justice 


¢ Management 
° Sciences 


Cost; $95.00 per credit 


UMass - Lowell 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 
Name: 


Address: 


Or, take advantage of a special 
opportunity to study Art History in 
Florence, Italy! 


Day Classes 
Mon - Sat 
Evening Classes 

Mon-Fri 6- 9pm 

and Sat 12:30 - 3:30pm 


WINTER INTERSESSION 1992 


Non-Credit Courses: 

e IBM® PC Workshops 

e Macintosh® Workshops 

Brush up on your software knowl- 
edge or learn a new application 


So don’t be left out in the cold. 
Make your winter break really 
count. For a Winter Intersession 
bulletin, call the Division of 
Continuing Education at 

(508) 934-2480. Or fill out the 
coupon below and mail it to: 
University of Massachusetts 
Lowell, Division of Continuing 
Education, One University 
Avenue, Lowell, MA 01854. 


9am - Noon 


City: 
Phone: ( 


College: 


) 


The University of Massachusétts * Lowell is an Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity/Title IX University. 


Free travel, 
cash, and 
excellent 


business 


experience 


Openings available for 
individuals or student 
organizations to 
promote the country’s 
most successful 
Spring Break tours... 


Call Inter-Campus 


Programs 
1-800-327-6013 
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Once vibrant French-Canadian cult 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Today, little separates those of French-Canadian decent 
from other local residents, but the group that poured 
into New England in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, once had a distinct culture and experience in 
the Merrimack Valley. 

Events leading to heavy French-Canadian immigra- 
tion begin in 17th century France. 

In his Early Modern France, Robbin Briggs tells how 
France’s overpopulation was balanced only by tragic 
infant mortality rates, rampant disease, and recurrent 
crop failure. 

As North America opened to French settlement in 
the 17th century, many found relief and opportunity in 
New France, the bulk of which is now the Canadian 
provinces of Quebec and Nova Scotia. Most French 
were given land that, according to Briggs, would have 
cost them a century’s wages in France. 

Out of Canada: New France traded hands between 
the French and British many times, through many 
battles, before settling in British custody. The British 
expelled thousands of Acadian, or Nova Scotian, French 
from their villages during the 1750s. British rule didn’t 
drive most Quebec French from their homeland, how- 
ever. That took 19th century crop failures. 

The French-Canadian Heritage in New England, by 
Gerard J. Brault, describes how the wheat and potato 
blights hit as population expanded, nearly starving many 
French—Canadians. 

Connie Hamel, head librarian of Manchester’s 
American Canadian Genealogical Society, attributes the 
migration, in part, to Canada’s British rule. 

“They were keeping the French rural and illiterate,” 
she said. “They were not encouraging education.” 

Into New England These factors combined to send 
many French—Canadians into thriving New England 
industrial areas, in search of a better life. Mills and 
factories, opening throughout the Merrimack Valley, 
attracted and recruited many from Quebec. 

Manchester, NH, received throngs of French—Cana- 
dian immigrants, who worked in the many textile mills 
on the Merrimack River, including the giant Amoskeag 
Mill. 

Life here for the immigrants was hard, with much 
poverty, long working hours, and crowded living con- 
ditions, Hamel said. 

“Tt was still better than in Canada; they were eating,” 
she said, but the diet consisted ofmostly oatmeal and salt 
pork. 

Tough times: The immigrant families were tradi- 
tionally large, with as many as 15 members not un- 
common. They were typically poor, and the children’s 
education was often second to their immediate income 
potential. The mills often hired children of 12 and 
younger. 

Haverhill native Roland Perrault never graduated 
high school. 

“My father came home one day during my sophomore 
year, and said he had a job for me, if I wanted to work. 
I looked around the table, and there were eight others 
besides me. I went to work.” 

Born in 1910, into a large French-Canadian family, 
Perrault has lived in Haverhill’s French section all of his 
life. The section stretched from High Street to Lafayette 
Square, up Broadway, and out to Hilldale Avenue. The 
population centered around St. Joseph’s church. 

Landmark: St. Joseph’s, as it stands today, was 
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opened in 1925, after the first church burned in 1923. 
The church was founded 120 years ago, when the 
French-speaking population became large enough to 
facilitate ministry in its own language, Perrault said. 

“Unfortunately, there hasn’t been a French Mass at 
St. Joseph’s in 25 years,” he said. 

He does agree with the change, considering the 
decrease in French speakers, from declining Canadian 
immigration and the number of intermarriages with 
non-—French-speaking people. 

Perrault himself married an Irish woman, still with 
him at 82. Although their five children were learning 
French at St. Joseph’s parochial school, they couldn’t 
speak it at home, “without insulting our mother,” who 
didn’t speak French. 

There was some resistance to intermarriage. When 
ready to marry, one of the Fathers asked him “Aren’t the 
girls in St. Joseph’s good enough for you?” 

“T said, ‘I never had a chance to find out. Every time 
I climbed the iron fence separating the girls’ and boys’ 
schools, I got my fanny booted.’ ” 

Perrault was glad to see St. Joseph’s parochial schools 
integrated around 1945. 

Catholic school: The church was a vital part of the 
French—Canadians’ lives, the vast majority of whom 
were Roman Catholic. It was considered quite impor- 
tant to send their children to the Catholic parochial 
schools, Perrault said-< 

He had belonged to the St. Vincent Paul Society, a 
religious men’s organization. The society would seek 
out Catholic children attending public schools, and try 
to convince their parents to send them to St. Joseph’s. 

He attributes the importance of the parochial schools 
to the discipline instilled there, and also to the ideas 
many Catholics had of the Protestant majority in public 
schools. 

“When I was brought up’ and going to school, 
nobody but a Catholic could ever get to heaven,” 
Perrault said. 

‘Going to Hell: To send a child to public school, in 
some Catholics’s eyes, meant sending him or her to hell. 
Sending a child to public school, or a state college, like 
the University of New Hampshire, was consigning the 
child to a secular life, which equaled damnation, Hamel 
said. 

“We don’t, ofcourse, think that way today,” she said. 

For years, the schools made economic sense. Subsi- 
dized by the church, tuition was next to nothing, or free. 
Perrault’s daughters paid 15 cents per week. 

Today, they would pay over $1,000 per year. St. 
Joseph’s school is one of the few remaining parochial 
schools, out of the dozens once thriving in the Merri- 
mack Valley. It is also no longer predominantly French. 

Perrault attributes the rise in tuition to the change in 
teaching staffs. In his day, all the instructors were 
brothers and nuns, paid $300 annually, plus room and 
board. Now, he said, the parochial schools’ pay must 
remain competitive with the public schools, as most 
teachers are of the laity. 

During the early 20th century, there were very few 
Catholic Colleges, Hamel said. Hamel’s brothers at- 
tended the Catholic Assumption College, however, 
where many classes were taught in French, if not Latin. 


French-Canadian women were getting elementary 


schooling, and if they wanted to go further, to be a 
teacher, for example, they would probably have to go to 
Canada, which was not encouraged, she said. Hamel 
herself attended church-subsidized nursing school, and 
worked in a Manchester Catholic hospital for her keep. 

Hard life: Manchester native Louis Valliere was the 
only member of his French-Canadian family to finish 
grammar school. Born in 1914, Valliere was 4 when his 
father died. This left the family impoverished, with nine 
children at home to feed. 

Making matters worse, the mill strikes came in 1922, 
barring employment from those unwilling to cross their 
picket lines. When his older sister decided to go to work 
as a “scab,” to save the family from starvation, they were 
run out of the city’s French section. 

Valliere remembers his sister being chased home by 
a mob of strikers. 

“We were no longer wanted on the West Side,” he 
said. 

Race relations: They were forced to move to 
Manchester’s Irish section, and were the only French 
family there. As luck would have it, they lived 50 feet 
away from St. Agnes Academy, an Irish parochial school. 

The French and Irish, although both predominantly 


Weavers in Lawrence’ s Pacific Mills — 
MILLS PROVIDED work for many French-Canadian immigrants in the 


Catholic, had a history ofanimosity. Valliere had run-ins 
with Irish toughs. 

“The Irish were the toughest kids in the city. We had 
to go by there to go to school.... We took quite a few 
beatings.” 

It was not just the French and Irish that had trouble, 


' but the French and the Italians, Greeks, Poles, etc. 


Troublemakers were a small element of the populations, 
Perrault said. He compared the trouble then to some 
more recent racial problems between Hispanics and 
Caucasians. 

The majority of the era’s immigrants were Catholic, 
and were often discriminated against in Victorian New 
England. Signs reading “I.N.N.A.,” for “Irish need not 
apply,” was not an uncommon sight in Merrimack 
Valley factory and shop front windows, during the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. The sign indicated that 
the business would not employ the Irish, basically due to 
their traditional religion. Perrault said these signs ap- 
plied to all Catholics. 

Culture’s decline: The minority has joined the ma- 
jority. Today, the French—Canadians have blended into 
the local population, generally losing what was once a 
very distinct, and often separate culture. 

“French in the city of Haverhill are French in decent, 
but I don’t think you could find 10 of them that knows 
how to make pea soup,” Perrault said. 

Hamel believes that the culture broke up as its 
horizons were broadened, when the community began 
to send their children to public schools, as parochial 
school tuition increased. 

Also, she attributes its decline to the resettling caused 
by World War II, as returning soldiers intermarried, or 
just settled elsewhere. 

There were pro’s and con’s to assimilating into the 
general population. Hamel said French—Canadians who 
assimilated faster, would get better jobs, but often lost 
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Charles (soldier), and Joseph (bottler). 


THE FRENCH-CANADIAN Lanoit family of 
Lawrence in 1919: front, Joseph (laborer), 
Delphine (homemaker); back, Eva (weaver), 


: Chris Evans photo 
HAVERHILL’S ST. JOSEPH’S CHURCH stands as testimony to the once thriving French-Canadian 
culture in the area. 


Immigrant City Archives photos 
THE BIENVENUE family poses with visiting rela- 
tive from France, (back, center), in 1919. 


Pockets of Acadians settled in area 
Tale of people’s expulsion told in Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline’ 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Acadians had a singular history among French-speaking 
Canadian immigrants to the United States, before they 
arrived and blended with French—Canadians in New 
England. 

The former French colony of Acadia was made 
mostly of what is now Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. 

The difference between French—Canadians (from 
Quebec) and Acadians is more than geographic, how- 
ever. 

Pawn: Acadia was a pawn of war and diplomacy in 
France and England’s struggle for sovereignty ofnorthern 
North America. It changed hands six times between 
them, before British rule held in 1713. Thereafter, the 
main body of Acadia was to be known as Nova Scotia 
(New Scotland), 

The British colonized Nova Scotia to an extent 
unseen in Quebec, where French culture and language 
still dominate to this day. 

The Cajuns, From Acadia to Loutstana, by William 
Faulkner Rushton, details the British distrust of their 
new French neighbors. The Acadians refused to swear 
an oath of allegiance to the British Crown, and against 
their native France. 

In 1775, Gov, Lawrence enacted his plan to settle 
British fear of Nova Scotian French. 

Le Grande Dérangement: In The Great Uprooting, 


Acadian dialect seems ‘odd’ 


Haverhill native Roland Perrault 
remembers the Acadian oda dialect, 
a mix of French and English words 
combined due to their dual lnstory in 
thetr homeland. 


Lawrence had his troops round up as many French as 
possible, and deported them all. 

Rushton describes how the men were separated from 
their families, and each put on different ships bound for 
distant British colonies. Their villages and farms, labori- 
ously created by dyking the sea for its fertile marshlands, 
were seized or burned. It was made illegal for Acadians 
to own land, after they’d had the greatest hand in 
making the place inhabitable. 

The story of the Acadian’s expulsion is told in Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s famous poem Evangeline. 
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Tragedy: Over half of the thousands deported would 
die at sea, of smallpox or exposure, Rushton says. 

Of the thousands scattered, the most notable groups 
made their way to Louisiana. There, they became the 
famous Cajuns, a word derived from Acadians. They still 
enjoy a distinct culture today. 

In 1771, Acadian possession of land was legalized, 
but Anglo-American settlers had taken the best, Rushton 
says. Many Acadians did return, and populated what is 
now Nova Scotia’s French coast. 

Coming to America: The Acadians next experienced 
a similar plight as did the French—Canadians. Hardships 
in Canada drove them into the industrial regions of New 
England along with their French compatriots from 
Quebec. 

Connie Hamel, head librarian of Manchester’s 
American Canadian Genealogical Society (ACGS), said 
the Acadians ended up in areas like Haverhill, Salem, and 
Fitchburg. 

Haverhill native Roland Perrault remembers the 
Acadian odd dialect, a mix of French and English words 
combined due to their dual history in their homeland. 

He is familiar with Acadian surnames, and offered 
examples, such as Doucette, LeBlanc, and Comeau. 

Aiding identity: In researching one’s own particular 
French history and “family tree,” whether Acadian or 
French-Canadian, the ACGS is ready to assist. It is 
located in Manchester, behind the Catholic Medical 
Center, on Notre Dame Avenue, in the book store 
building of St. Marie’s Church. 
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Students’ work displays variety of artistic talents 


By MELISSA CHOUINARD 
& HEATHER KATE 
EICHHORN 

Observer Staff Reporters 


The results are in. The winner of the 
art club’s logo contest is Bryan 
Contino, a fourth semester NECC 
art student. 

“T’m really psyched about win- 
ning,” he said. “I was really excited 
when I found out I won.” 

Contino, who attended Ipswich 

High School and received his GED 
in 1983, plans to attend Mass. Col- 
lege of Art after graduating next 
spring. 
Teach art: Contino says he 
would eventually like to teach art to 
sixth graders. He says he basically 
just wants to be happy, and as long 
as he is doing something with art he 
will be. 

Second place was taken by Greg 
Scanlon, an art illustration student. 
He is a member of the art club and 
the mural committee. He also 
teaches cartooning to children one 
night a week at a local art supply 
store. 

Scanlon’s logo will be used for 
bumper stickers to be sold by the art 
club and on buttons to be worn by 
art club members. He also hand— 
carved his logo in wood to be used 
asa sign on the art club’s door. After 
graduation, he hopes to work in 
Chicago or Los Angeles in the de- 
sign illustrations field. 

Contributions: Mark Dubois, a 
first semester general studies stu- 
dent, took third place, and is already 
making several contributions to the 
art club. He got his start in art at the 
Greater Lawrence Technical School, 
where he was enrolled in the graphic 
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communications ‘department. 
After graduating, he stayed in 
his trade field working for a small 
newspaper designing ads. He then 
decided he would like to further his 
education and go back to school 
and enroll at NECC. Dubois said he 
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THE THREE finalists in the art club logo 
design contest show the range and depth 
found within the club itself. 


Mark Dubois 


is unsure abéut his future plans. 
Approximately 50 art students 
entered the contest; the field was 
then narrowed down to 17. From 
that 17, five were chosen. 
Judges Eleanor Day West, 
Hawrylciw, 


Chester Cathy 


Gene Bourassa 


Joshua Bernard 


Melanie Vermette 


Latourelle, George Bailey, Gail 
Maciejewski, Marjorie Martin, 
Patricia Kidney, Rich McKown, and 
Rochelle Newman had the difficult 
task of picking the final three. 

“T had a really tough time choos- 
ing three logos from the 17,” 


Shane Sorenson 


o 


} Hrs) as 
Newman said. “I felt the logos 
should say something about the art 
club.” 

Gail Maciejewski, art club ad- 
viser, said, “It took usa long time to 
choose because there were so many 
good entries.” ‘ 


Katherine Hedrick 


Orde 


Chistopher Brickman 
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Special collection 


Varied art work displayed in Boston; 
Matisse, Picasso, others in Cone exhibit 


By DEBORAH AHERN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


America’s foremost privately owned collec- 
tion of the late 19th and early 20th century 
French artis on display at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston. 

The collection was gathered by two sisters, 
- Dr. Claribel and Etta Cone, and was donated 
to the Baltimore Museum Of Art in 1949. 

Good taste: The Cone sisters traveled 
extensively throughout Europe and developed 
discriminating taste, which is reflected in the 
quality of their collections of art, jewelry, 
tapestries, and furniture. 

Early in their traveling days, the sisters met 
Gertrude Stein. At that time, Stein and her 
brothers were influential members of the 
Parisian avant-garde. They introduced 


Claribel and Etta to many influential artists. — 


Ofall the artists whose work was collected 
by the Cones, Henri Matisse remained the 
Cones’ favorite. 

Matisse gave the Cones advice about which 
~ works would best fit in their collection, which 
included sculptures, drawings and illustrated 
books, as well as paintings. The most significant 
work in the Cone Collection is the Blue Nude 
(1907). Usually, Matisse used one of his own 
sculptures to help him develop the painting. 
A cast of the nude sculpture is included in the 
exhibit. 


Bold paintings: Matisse was considered ° 


hedonistic early in his career-and his paintings 
were very bold, colorful and abstract. His 
Woman In Turban exemplifies the artist’s 
fascination with Moroccan tradition and style. 
She appears in many of his works. 

Matisse’s brush work differs from his pre- 
decessors in its sparse application over a white 
ground, which creates a great luminosity. 
Large Cliff, on the Normandy coast, and 


Queensryche 


rocks ’em 


at the Garden 


By JENNIFER GASBARRO 
Observer Staff Reporter 
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Festival Of Flowers represent that style. 

The Blue Eyes offers a probing, psycho- 
logical portrayal of the model, a great contrast 
to the artist’s usual representation of women 
as decorative objects in a bourgeois society. 

A doctor once commented on how well 
Matisse knew the human anatomy. Matisse 
described his Large Reclining Nudeasa “play 
of muscles in action.” A series of photos is 
included in the collection, which shows his 
bold, stylistic evolution. 

The first photo is anatomically realistic. 
The remainder increase in degree of abstrac- 
tion. Some have brightly colored paper pasted 
on the painting. 

A significantly smaller portion of the ex- 
hibit is devoted to Pablo Picasso, although 
the Cones had 113 of his works in their 
collection. 

In need of money: The sisters bought many 


Expert advice 


Matisse gave the Cones advice 
about which works would best 
fit in their collection, which 
included sculptures, drawings 
and illustrated books, as well 
as paintings. The most sig- 
nificant work in the Cone 
Collection is the Blue Nude 
(1907). 
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IN THE words of Henri Matisse himself, Large Reclining Nude is a play of muscles 
in action. The works of Matisse, Picasso and others are on exhibit at the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts display of the Cone Collection. 


of Picasso’s wonderful, quick sketches in 1905, 
when he was in need of money. One of these 
sketches, the powerful and impressive Head 
of a Young Man, is on display in Boston. 

The Cones were not interested in Picasso’s 
extreme cubist work. They preferred the har- 
monious, mellow image of pictures like Mother 
and Child. 

During this classic period, his strokes were 
more fluid, colors softer, and a more tender 
mood was created. 

In the 1920s, the Cones augmented their 
collection with works of other Impressionist 
and Post—Impressionist masters. 

Adjacent to the Picasso and Matisse exhibit, 

_is a room with paintings by Monet, Renoir, 
Gauguin, and Cezanne. A grand impressive 
fresco created by Gauguin dominates this 
exhibit. It is a major artistic statement of his 
Tahitian years. 

Gauguin nearly committed suicide after 


pon T 
QE WEIRD. 


the death of his daughter in 1897, when he 
was also physically and financially troubled. 
The fresco is dramatically titled D’ou Venons 
Nous, Que Sommes Nous, Ou Allons Nous? 
(Where Do We Come From, What Are We, 
Where Are We Going?). It contrasts dramati- 
cally with his early vibrant and very famous, 
Woman With Mango. 

Concentrate: Since the museum’s exhibits 
are so extensive, it’s advisable to concentrate 
on limited collections with each visit, especially 
if time is limited. 

The Cone Collection provides New En- 
glanders with a rare opportunity to see a type 
of art that is relatively under-represented in 
this area. 

While the Cone Collection is on loan to 
Boston, 32 paintings by Claude Monet have 
been sent to the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
The Cone exhibit will be on display through 
Jan. 19, 1992. 


Passionate, proficient, creative, and courageous are four 
words that describe Queensryche, a Seattle—based heavy 
metal band. 

Queensryche, which formed late in 1981, recently 
rocked Boston Garden with what is amazingly their first 
headlining world tour (Building Empires 90-91) in 
support of its album, Empire. Queensryche, which had 
four previous albums, enjoyed a big underground cult 
following, but did not receive success with the main- 
stream audience until Silent Lucidity was released last 
year. 

The band’s two-hour show was substantially de- 
voted toa complete performance of Operation Mindcrime. 
The 1988 concept album that tells the story ofa troubled 
young man who becomes a drugged and brainwashed 
terrorist hit man and eliminates political and religious 
leaders. 

Anarchy X: “A violent attempt to rearrange govern- 
ment through mind control,” is how guitarist, Chris 
DeGarmo, summarizes the storyline. 

“Tt was just sort of a summary of some of the Reagan 
years, that government was exempt to law and that the 
holy dollar rules everyone’s lives,” he said. 

Queensryche is hard-hitting and never lets up 
throughout the show. Opening with Resistance, the band 
performed nearly all of the songs from Empire: The Thin 
Line, Empire, Best I Can, Jet City Woman, and Another 
Rainy Night. The band also performed songs from the 
Rage for Order and The Warning albums. 

Then came what everyone was waiting for—Mindcrime. 
They used lights and giant video screens to accompany 
the songs. Vocalist Geoff Tate put on an unforgettable 
performance. His portrayal of Nikki was so emotional; he 
was simply brilliant. With the audience screaming and 
yelling for more, Queensryche came out for an encore 
singing the mega hit, Silent Lucidity. With the fans singing 
and cheering along, it was evident that Queensryche put 
on a tremendous show. . 

Brash artists: Opening act Warrior Soul, a band with 
opinions it is not afraid to voice, provided a fiery set that 
was both energetic and controversial. 
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Strange it Is 


‘Addams Family’ scores hit 
in unusually good comedy 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Snapping their fingers all the way to the bank 
this holiday season, all involved with the 
Addams Family should be happy. 

An all star cast makes up the silver screen 
version of the classic television program from 
the 60s. 

Anjelica Huston plays the intriguing 
Morticia, a concerned and nurturing mother, 
at least for her family. Although never really 
accomplishing anything productive 
throughout the film, one can not help but like 
her. 

Good guy: Raul Julia, who plays Gomez, 
brings something to the character that John 
Astin seemed to lack in the series. Gomez, a 
dedicated dad, is always home because he 
doesn’t work. However, he constantly involves 
himself with some sort of recreational actiy- 
ity. 

If one was to discuss the Addams family, it 
would appear they are the all American, perfect 
family. Reactions would sharply change if one 
was to meet them in person, especially if the 
meeting took place at their home. The family 
includes: a butler, a mother, a father, two 
kids, a grandmother, Gomez’s long lost 
brother (Fester), and a hand without an arm. 
What could be more normal? 

Direction during the film is excellent. 
Camera shots were directed so that the ex- 
pressions at times were filmed to the move- 
ment of the soundtrack, which, was very 
apropos. The music was so appropriate, that 
at a certain point in the movie the music was 
brought to a halt, and a tremendous reaction 
was evoked from the audience. 

Odd pair: Pugsly and Wednesday give great 
performances. One of the most humorous 
scenes of the movie involves them. One might 
not consider loss of limbs and projectile blood 
funny, but see the movie and thoughts may 


Observer Review 


change. 

Christina Ricci plays Wednesday, perhaps 
the most serious member of the family. She 
rarely cracks a smile, but has such a dry sense 
of humor, laughter prevails during the film 
with Ricci cracking her one-liners. 

Pugsly takes on a humor of his own. He is 
almost like a little puppy following his sister 
around. Pugsly has his moments where he 
acts like the typical brother trying to beat up 
his sister, but generally it is Wednesday who 
dominates the relationship. 

Cute kids: Pugsly and Wednesday have 
something many of America’s average fami- 
lies do not: they are best friends. The two do 
everything together and are never bored. 
They don’t even watch television. 

The movie begins with a basic introduc- 
tion to the family and the plot is introduced. 
For 25 years, Fester has been missing. Each 
year, they have a seance in an effort to bring 
him back to the family. Fester does return, 
but skepticism runs high as to whether or not 
he is an impostor. 

The family is also wealthy beyond belief, 
and hides the money with the aid of booby 
traps, so that it is virtually impossible for 
anyone to get to it; however, their lawyer is 
extremely interested in locating the fortune, 
and devises a plot. 

Throughout the film, the acting all around 
was excellent. Performances were believable 
in a bizarre sort of way, considering how far— 
fetched the characters were. 

Morticia and Gomez share an extremely 
masochistic marriage. They do not see; it as 
the abnormal. The two have been together 
for many years, but they act as if they are still 
on their honeymoon. 

In control: Morticia allows Gomez to 
believe he controls the relationship, but she is 
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the true brain behind the duo. The two 
continue to make a lasting i EES wher- 
ever they go. 

Fester, played by Christopher Lloyd, 
brings an undescribable value to the family. 
He could be classified as an enigma because 
he too is confused by himself. 

However strange this family seems, they 


Ch 
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perhaps represent an institution that has gone 


by the wayside in the United States. Theyarean 


extremely curious bunch, but fly is cg 
tant to them. 

The Addams Family provides all sit great 
entertainment. The entire movie is notnonstop ~ 
laughter, however, and at times it moves este 
It’s still worth watching. 


Blizzard of rock to hit campus next week 


By MICHEIE GAGNON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The sounds of music will soon sweep through 
NECC as eight bands prepare to perform at 
the upcoming Blizzard of Rock show. 

Once again joining forces, the student 
senate and WRAZ committee have worked to 
bring this show to the campus on Friday, Dec. 
13, at 7 p.m. Performing bands will include 
Dences Wild, Livewire, Side Show, Atunga, 
Six Gun City, the Bones, Witch Bonnie, and 
special guest Nirvana Groove. 

“These are talented bands whose type of 
music ranges from Bon Jovi to L.A. Guns, 


and anywhere in between,” said Rosanna 
Graviano, student senate member. 

Upcoming show: Due to expenses, no 
comedians will perform during the intermis- 
sion, but students are welcome to get up on 
stage and do their own thing. 

The show’s purpose is to give students a 
good time, and to offer them achance to meet 
new friends. 

“It is time for students to become more 
involved with school activities, rather than 
sitting home, watching television and be- 
coming couch potatoes,” Graviano said. 

For those not so familiar with the student 
senate, it is composed of a group of people 


who bring students’ ideas and questions to 
the dean. 

School involvement: “We are the 
middle of the compromising process be- 
tween the students and the dean,” Graviano 
said. The student senate is also available to 
help out and counsel NECC students. 

“The WRAZ committee is a separate 
radio station enclosed within the school, 
and they play a variety of music from Blues 
to Thrash,” Graviano said. These two groups 
take care of advertising, and they work 
together to recruit bands to play at NECC. 

“Due to last minute advertising, the 
turnout was not very large for our last show, 


but that didn’t stop the bands from going out 
on the stage to play and have fun; they even 
asked if they could return in the future to play 
again,” Graviano said. “We hope to arrange 
some type of comedy or Las Vegas night for the 
future, also.” 

Tickets for the Blizzard of Rock show will 
soon be on sale in the NECC cafeteria. They 
will be $5 for NECC students, $6 in advance, 
and $7 the day of the show. For those inter- 
ested in attending, $1—off coupons will be 
available soon. Students are requested to bring 
their IDs the night of the show. 

For more information, contact Graviano at 
the student senate office. 


Dance company getting ready for December performance 


Chris Evans photo 


GIVING STUDENTS an opportunity to dance is very important to Jackie Young. 


By CARLOS COLON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC’s Still Point Dance Company is busy 
preparing for its December performance. 

Elaine Mawhinney, chairperson, de- 
partment of creative arts, and Jackie Young 
are choreographing the show for the club, 
which is open to any NECC student inter- 
ested in performing. 

“Carlton Jones, who has done (about) 
25 videos out at California... is also doing a 
piece for the dance club,” Mawhinney said. 
Jones worked on Janet Jackson’s videos, 
including Rhythm Nation. 

Dancing opportunities: Young, who 
earned a liberal arts degree from NECC in 
1990, will also perform in the show. Upon 
graduation, Young was hired as Mawhinney’s 
assistant choreographer. 

“Anybody on campus can perform in 
this show,” Young said. “The dance club 
gives people opportunities. Just like the 
other clubs on campus, anyone can join. As 
Elaine’s assistant, what she can’t handle I try 
to handle for her.” 


The Still Point Dance Company meets ev- 
ery Wednesday afternoon to discuss the show. 
About 30 students are participating in the 
program, and they will handle every aspect of 
the performance, including costumes, stage set 
up, chairs, and lighting. 

Future plans: “Some NECC students in the 
dance composition class will also perform at the 
show,” Mawhinney said. 

The dance club will attend a dance conven- 
tion this year, where members will perform and 
take classes during the three-day weekend. It 
will also attend the American Dance Festival. 

The 12th annual performance will be held 
on Saturday, Dec. 14 at 7:30 p.m., and Sunday, 
Dec. 15 at 7 p.m., in the NECC gymnasium. 


Open performances 


“Anybody on campus can 
perform in this show,” Jackie 
Young said. 
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Color Me Badd more 
than just pretty boys 


By KRISTA WOOD 


Observer Staff Reporter 


Color Me Badd is new to the music industry 
_ this year. The group jumped onto the charts 


with its number one song from the motion 
picture New Jack City, I Wanna Sex You Up. 

The four-member group originated in 
Oklahoma City and did not like the club 
scene. Members wanted to get into the big 
time fast and did not want to deal with one— 
night gigs for a couple of years. 

So, Bryan Abrams, Sam Watters, Mark 
Calderon, and Kevin Thornton decided to 
follow famous singers to their hotel rooms 
when they came to town. This led them to 
their “over—night” success. 

Color Me Badd’s debut CD, C.M.B. is filled 
with danceable songs with up-beat lyrics of 
love. There are 10 songs in all, including 


Squeeze:well- 


Music Reviews 


reprises of I Wanna Sex You Upand I Adore 
Mi Amore, the group’s second number-one 
song. This song has meaning to each of the 
group members because it says how much the 
man in the song loves his girl and nobody 
could take him away from her. Two new 
singles are out from the CD, and they are 
climbing the charts—Slow Motion and All 4 
Love. 

This is not just a group of pretty boys 
singing with the help of synthesizers. These 
four men can sing barber-shop style at the 
drop of a pin and sound incredible. This may 
not be the CD for everyone, but if you like a 
mixture of hip-hop and soulful slow songs, 
this is for you. 


known group 


plays great songs in concert 


By KRISTA WOOD 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Not many people know who someone is 
talking about when they mention Squeeze. 
But when they hear that certain song on the 
radio and don’t know who sings it, this may 
be the group. 

Squeeze recently played at the Orpheum 
Theater to a sold—out crowd of fans ranging 
in age and in styles. 

Line-up: The group consists of five 
member: Gilson Lavis on drums, Chris Difford 
on guitar, Glenn Tilbrook on lead vocals and 
guitar, Keith Wilkinson on bass guitar, and 
Julian Holland on keyboards. 

Holland has recently rejoined the group 
to tour this time around 

The group started the show off with The 
Prisoner from their Babylon and On album. 
They came on the stage ready to perform and 
have fun. Members also wanted to get the 
audience involved. 

Other well-known songs they played were 
Tempted, Pulling Muscles (From a Shell), and 
Annie Get Your Gun. Throughout the 
concert, most of the audience was standing 
and dancing. 

Audience participation: Tilbrook made it 
a point to talk to the audience during the 
show. He told anecdotes about some of the 
songs and which ones were his favorites. The 
group was on stage for 1.5 hours and 
performed two encores. It maintained the 


liveliness of the show until the end. 

Tilbrook and Difford performed Goodbye 
Girl acoustically during one of the encores, 
while the rest of the band joined in at the end 
of the song. The last song they played was 
Black Coffee in Bed. During this, Tilbrook 
included the audience in the singing. 

High pitch: The music may have been too 
loud at times forsome, but that’s what happens 
when such an enthusiastic group is performing 
in a small arena. 

Squeeze is a group to see if you want to be 
ina large party setting. Even people who only 
know a few of their songs are sure to enjoy 
themselves. 
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Alternative rock group packs 
house at Salisbury music club 


By BILL BLAISDELL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


One of the largest crowds in the Escape 
Club’s brief history recently gathered to see 
the group, White Trash, perform. 

More than 800 people went wild the 
entire night, and White Trash matched the 
throng blow for blow. The group slam—danced 
its entire show, getting the crowd intoits style 
of music—alternative rock. 

Different style: Alternative rock has be- 
come very popular in the last few years. More 
and more alternative acts are appearing in the 
music scene, as White Trash follows in the 
footsteps of Jane’s Addiction and The Red 
Hot Chili Peppers. 

With slam—dancing, powerful music and a 
daring trumpet player hurling himself into 
the crowd, White Trash put on an excellent 
stage show. 

Band history: White Trash joined forces 
aboutthree years ago. At the time, it consisted 
of David “D-Bone” Alvin on vocals, Aaron 
Collins on bass and keys, Ethan Collins on 
guitar, and Mike Caldarella.‘on drums. 

After almost a year, White Trash added a 
horn section, The Badass Brass consisting of 
Chris Arbisi on alto saxophone; Terry Thomas 
on tenor and baritone sax; and Brendan Stiles 
on trumpet. 

About six months later, the group was 
signed by Elektra Records, and from there 
took tothe studio to begin recording its self— 
titled debut album. 

In the past couple months, White Trash 
enjoyed a hit single, Apple Pie, along with a 
chaotic MTV video. 

Live show: White Trash performed almost 


its entire album, at the concert. The group 
played Apple Pie, Judge—Me-Do, Po’ White 
Trash, Buzz!, S.D.A.S.E., and Party Line, to 
name a few. To finish its set, it played a song 
called: Fat Afro, which is not on its. album, but 
is its closing song on tour. 

“We've been on tour for a couple months 
now, lately in New England, and we’ve been 
having a lot of fun,” Arbisi said. “We enjoy 
watching our fans enjoy the music as much as 
we do.” 

Fan designed: “Our fans are what make 
us, we don’t make them,” Alvin said. “Without 
our fans, we are nothing. I’m just glad they 
enjoy our music so much.” 

“We just like to give our fans the best 
performance we can,” Thomas said. “And we 
love to see them get into the music.” 

White Trash will be continuing its club 
tour, and will be making its way west. Members 
hope to be picked up for a larger tour. 

Arbisi said, “We’d like to tour with Guns— 
N-Roses, or someone of their stature. The 
bigger the band we play with, the more we'll 
try to blow whoever it is off the stage. We like 
to give whoever we play with a performance 
they’re going to have to beat.” 

The band succeeded. Eight acts opened 
for White Trash, including another national 
act, The Lost. White Trash blew them all 
away. 

Local contribution: The seven local bands 
were Noize Gate, Highway Child, After 
Shokk, Devine Regal, Anvil, Love Life Fury, 
and Freefall. 

Look for White Trash’s popularity to grow . 
in the near future. This band is unique and 
should go very far, especially with the 
snowballing popularity of alternative rock. 


MADVENTURES 
Ski Quebec 


Jan. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1992. 


(Holiday Weekend) 


$239 per person.. 


MADVENTURES provides luxury 
motorcoach transportation, all lift tick- 
ets/transfers at Montsainte Anne 
(rated one of North America’s top re- 
sorts by Ski magazine), and a day at 
Sport Village, a winter fun park. 


MADVENTURES has 3 days/nights 
accomodations at Lowe’s Le Concord. 


$50 deposit per person required. 
Call us at 603-894-4050 
Events Hot Line: 603-432-3563 
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Pixies back with a vengeance 


Serious group attracts listener 
with no—holds—barred release 


By JAIMIE CAMERON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


They won’t back off, and they won’t turn 
their amps down. Boston’s own Pixies have 
returned to fighting form, with another solid 
and consistently challenging album, titled 
Trompe le Monde. 

Black Francis’ escapist lyrics convey images 
ofa twisted animated film, full of space cadets 
and speed freaks. Fast cars, rockets, Mars, 
isolation, suicidal punks and college life anxiety 
at U. Mass. are just some of the ideas that 
collide in a perverted mosaic of angst, anger, 
love, and wonder. 

Pop classic: The catchy melodies and 
hooks still grab the listener and pull them into 
the seductive, pop—like sounds of such songs 
as Bird Dream of the Olympus Mons, Letter to 
Memplis, and the title track. These songs drift 
through dreamy layer to roaring heights. 


Music Review 


Letter to Memphis, the first single off the 
album, is a pop classic, full of sweet, yet 
haunting, guitar riffs and Francis’ snarling 
vocals. 

After indulging in these songs, one is 
almost unprepared for the bared-teeth attack 
and splintering shrapnel of such songs as 
Planet of Sound, U. Mass., and Space (I Believe 
In). These numbers race along at breakneck 
speed with pieces flying everywhere. Ail the 
anger and frustration is still very much alive in 
Francis’ caterwauling and the band’s urgent 
playing. 

Mature and jell: Kim Deal on bass, Joey 
Santiago on lead guitar, David Lovering on 
drums, all continue to mature and jell as an 
efficient unit that wastes nothing it uses. 
Once again, the Pixies have managed to record 


an album that isn’t overdone, but isn’t too 
sparse either. The critically acclaimed pro- 
ducer, Gil Norton, who produced the Pixies’ 
last effort, Bossanova, returns to run the board 
on Trompe le Monde. 


The Pixies have still retained their let’s— 
go-get-drunk—and-play—loudly—in—-the-cel- 
lar sound. Even as their songs grow in am- 
biance and texture, they are still the kings of 
tortured garage bands. 


3rd Bass hits the streets with new album 


By MARK STELLA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


3rd Bass’ latest LP, Derelicts of Dialect, is rife 
with insults of a famous white rapper. 

MC Serch and Prime Minister Pete Nice, 
two white rappers, already enjoy acceptance 
from the mostly black New York hip hop 
community by making topical songs with 
talented lyrics to make the old—schoolers 
proud. 

Acceptance: Carrying the torch for the 
old school of hip hop, 3rd Bass has fought too 
long for acceptance to let some bogus, fad— 
hopping, pretty boys get away with calculated 
thievery. Perhaps that’s why 3rd Bass goes to 
such lengths to be accepted. While it may be 


“Phey're two fallen heroes 
* up against:the gambling 
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in the hip-hop tradition to trade insults, 
video-friendly stars like Vanilla Ice and Ham- 
mer, despite their nimble feet, aren’t exactly 
moving targets. 

On Derelicts of Dialect, the joy comes from 
the mixture of direction, the freshness of the 
beats and the dexterity of the raps. For those 
who appreciate digital sampling, this LP in- 
cludes many surprises. One moment the crew 
is rippin’ the mike to.a monster Blue: Oyster 
Cult riff; next they’re rappin Peter Gabriel’s 
Sledge Hammer, and then to the T.V. sitcom, 
All in the Famuly. 

Doubters: There are still some people, 


however, who doubt the group’s street 
credibility, despite all 3rd Bass has done 
musically and otherwise to dispel notions to 
the contrary. But Pete and Serch always seem 
to have their backers. 

Although MC Serch is not happy with the 
state of hip hop, he loves to point to young 
groups like Brand Nubian, K.M.D., and A 
Tribe Called Quest as cause for inspiration. 

3rd Bass’ DJ Richie Rich believes compact 
disc technology is hurting the recording in- 
dustry when it comes to selling hip—hop 
albums with street credibilty. 


Street people: “L.L. Cool J. right nowis 
scratching his head wondering why he’s not 
selling seven million copies like Vanilla Ice... ” 
but you gotta understand that L.L. Cool J. 
caters to street people. His music is street 
music. Not every household can afford $150 
for a CD player and $15 a CD,” DJ Richie 
Rick said recently. 


3rd Bass believes true rap fans admire 
groups with street credibility. With the release 
of Derelicts of Dialect, it is apparent that 3rd 
Bass is heading in the right direction. 


Final Exam Schedule—Fall 1991 
Day and DCE Day courses 


The date and time of your final examination or final class meet- 
ing is listed below and is based on your first class meeting time, 
day, and room. Students should contact their instructors if they 

have examination conflicts. Contact the registrar's office with. 


questions about this schedule. 


First hour of your 
class meets on: 


Mon. 8 a.m. 


Then your final exam or final 
class meeting will occur on: 


Dec. 8 to 10:30 a.m. 


Mon., 
Tues., 
Mon., 
Mon., 
Tues., 
Thurs., 


8 to10:30 a.m. 
11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
2 to 4:30 p.m. 
2 to 4:30 p.m. 
_ 2 to 4:30 p.m. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Mon. 9 a.m. 

Mon. 10 a.m. 
Mon. 1 p.m. 

Mon. 2 p.m. 

Mon. 3 and 4 p.m. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Tues., 
Wed., 
Thurs., 
Wed., 
Thurs., 
Tues., 


Tues. 8 and 9 a.m. 
Tues. 10 a.m. 
Tues. 11 and noon 
Tues. 1 p.m. 
Tues. 2 p.m. 
Tues. 3 p.m. 


11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
8 to 10:30 a.m. 

8 to 10:30 a.m. 

2 to 4:30 p.m. - 
11.a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
2 to 4:30 p.m. 


LAST 


BRSCOUT 


The goal is to survive. 


THE 
8 to 10:30 a.m. 

8 to 10:30 a.m. 

11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
2 to 4:30 p.m. 


Wed. 8 a.m. 

Wed. 9 a.m. 

Wed. 10 a.m. 

Wed. 11 and noon 
Wed. 1, 2, and 3 p.m. 


Fri., 
Wed., 
Thurs., 
Wed., 
Wed., 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
[ hoe Dec. 
GEFFEN PICTURES présests SILVER PICTURES pronuctios STONY SCOTT tus 
BRUCE WILLIS * DAMON WAYANS ¥ “THE LAST BOY SCOUT™* CHELSEA FIELD* 
NOBLE WILLINGHAM * TAYLOR NEGRON # DANIELLE HARRIS 
woekoektos MICHAEL KAMEN faistctxs SHANE BLACK AND BARRY JOSEPHSON 
st SHANE BLACK & GREG HICKS *“*'s} SHANE BLACK 
pwontcé? JOEL SILVER AND MICHAEL LEVY °“ TONY SCOTT 


Wed.; 
Thurs., 
Thurs., 


8 to 10:30 a.m. 
2 to 4:30 p.m. 
2 to 4:30 p.m. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Thurs. 8 and 9 a.m. 
Thurs. 11 and noon 
Thurs. 1 p.m. 


Fri. 8, 9, and 11 a.m. EG 8 to 10:30 a.m. 
Fri. noon and 1 p.m. Fri., 8 to 10:30 a.m. 


A conflict resolution and make-up period is available on 
Friday, Dec. 20, 11 a.m. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
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ASIDE FROM the high profile films like Hook and Star Trek VI, many smaller budget 
offerings like Prospero's Books hope to vie for holiday movie dollars. 


Holiday preview 


Big—budget films premiere over break 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts ¢» Entertainment Editor 


The tell-tale characteristics of the holiday 
season are once again upon us. Christmas 
means different things to different people. 
Crowded malls, insurmountable debt, de- 
pression, the requisite Perry Como special, 
and the glut of Christmas flicks. 

This season, Hollywood’s offerings pretend 
to be no different from past years. It’s this 
time of year that the suits from the left coast 
drag out the big guns, the real heavyweight 
stars and the monstrous budgets. 

Looking fora hit: Bruce Willis and Damon 
Wayans open up the Yule Tide rush with their 
murder—mystery film, The Last Boy Scout. 
Willis and producer Joel Silver are both looking 
fora hit with the abysmal Hudson Hawk finally 
behind them. 

Dec. 11 will see the long-awaited release 
of Steven Spielberg’s Hook. In a casting coup, 
Hook sees Robin Williams, Dustin Hoffman, 
Bob Hoskins and Julia Roberts bring the 
timeless tale of a boy who wouldn’t grow up 
to the screen. Look closely for cameo roles 
from Glenn Close and David Crosby. 

Trekkies need not despair, as on Dec. 13, 
Star Trek VI, The Undiscovered Countrymakes 
its way to where no sequel’s—sequel’s—sequel’s 
sequel has gone before. Spock even finds a 
Christmas present under his tree this time 
around in the form of love interest Kim 
Cattrall. 

As if to exorcise the ghosts of the greed 


suffused °80s, Larry Kasdan hits the theaters 
on Dec. 18 with Grand Canyon. A sort of Big 
Chillfor the ’90s, it stars the ensemble cast of 
Danny Glover, Kevin Kline, Steve Martin, 
Mary Mcdonnell, Mary—Louise Parker and 
Alfre Woodard. 

Three flicks: Dec. 20 sees the release of 
three major films. Father of the Bride, a Disney 
remake of a 1950 flick about the chaos of 
planning a wedding, stars Steve Martin, Diane 
Keaton and Martin Short. 

Bugsy, with Warren Beatty and Annette 
Bening, tells the story of gangster Bugsy 
Siegel and his personal mission that would 
eventually become Las Vegas. 

The Prince of Tides gives holiday theater— 
goers Nick Nolte and Barbara Streisand to- 
gether ina film based on the novel of the same 
name. 

To round out the month, Dec. 25 will see 
Rush with Jennifer Jason Leigh and Julia 
Roberts’ current squeeze, Jason Patric. The 
story of two narcs turned junkies, it’s sure to 
be the feel-good movie of the season. 

Christmas day is also the release date for 
Jack the Bear. Danny Devito stars in this story 
of a single father who moves to a strange 
neighborhood in Oakland following his wife’s 
death. 

If wading through the mall crowds starts 
to seem less appealing, and gunning the slow- 
moving throng down in a hail of buckshot 
seems more appealing, then maybe it’s time 
to let the kids loose and catch one of the many 
big time flicks due out this Christmas. 


‘Straight To Hell’ takes journey to video nether region 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Money, guns, sexual tension, and coffee. Not 
among the ideals one would likely risk one’s 
life for, but in the Alex Cox movie Straight to 
Hell, they are four things men would, and 
quite often do, kill for. 

Straight to Hell is a horrifyingly dark, yet 
fantastically surreal, comedy. Any notion of 
conventional humor can be quickly forgot- 
ten. Co—written by Cox and Dick Rude, the 
minds behind the equally twisted Repo Man, 
it could be considered the bastard child borne 
ofa marriage between two of the most quirky 
forces in the cult film industry. 

Motley crew: The plot revolves around 
three gangsters: Sims, played by former Clash 
front man Joe Strummer; Norwood, force- 
fully portrayed by Sy Richardson (also seen at 
the methadone clinic in Sid and Nancy); and 
a manic triggerman known as “the kid,” 
played by Dick Rude (also seen in Repo Man 
as he utters the immortal line, “Let’s get sushi 
and not pay.”). 

The three are accompanied by a whining, 
nagging, overly pregnant Courtney Love 
(another Sid and Nancyalumnus). Together, 
they manage to oversleep on the day of their 
planned heist, knock over a gas station and 


Video Vault 


escape into an unnamed desert. Once in the 
desert, because they mistakenly put “farben 
gasolio” into their tiny automobile, they find 
themselves stranded. After a short walk, the 
four end up in a bar. 

Upon sunrise, the group finds out they 
have wandered into a village run by the vicious 
McMahone (pronounced: Mik—mahone) 
gang. The gang is portrayed hilariously by 
Irish folk/punk group, The Pogues. 

Upon discovery of the fugitives, the Irish 
cowboys prepare to kill the outsiders. In a 
scene that makes David Lynch look like Walt 
Disney, the outlaws save the lives of two of the 
clan members, therefore finding themselves 
befriended by the strange family. 

So far, the money and guns have been 
covered: Now comes the sexual tension and 
coffee. 

“The kid” falls in love with a member of 
the McMahone clan, and proceeds to fail 
miserably in courting her. 

Vulgarity: “Consarn it all!” the remorse- 
less killer yells in a vitriolic verbal rage. To see 
a wild fanatical killer use terms like “consarn 
it” is, in itself, quite mind bending. 

Tensions rise as Sims and one of the married 
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citizens of the town carry on a torrid affair. 
Norwood hooks up with another man’s 
woman, tempers flair and it all culminates in 
a finale that makes Peckinpaugh look subdued 
by comparison, 

Humor: The film succeeds by tapping the 
actors’ bizarre sense of humor, and transfer- 
ring it to the screen. The town itself is 
populated by denizens equally as strange. 
Carl, the wiener guy, is a reoccurring charac- 
ter that threaten’s to steal any scene he appears 
in. 

Portrayed by the Circle Jerk’s Zander 
Schloss (you guessed it, yet another Repo Man 
cast’ member), the wiener guy pushes his 
dilapidated.cart up and down the street in the 
almost deserted town. 

“Buy my wieners!” Carl shouts incessantly, 
as townspeople take pot shots at him. In a fit 
of rage and sexual tension, “the kid” takes out 
his frustration on Carl’s wiener cart, leaving it 
flattened, and obviously feeling no better. 

Caffeine fix: A constant theme running 
throughout the film is that of coffee. When 
characters enter a bar, they order coffee. In a 
chase scene, a trap is set to snare two gun- 
fighters. The bait is a pot of coffee. The two 
are gunned down in a hail of bullets as the 
Maxwell House theme song plays in the 
background. 


Cameo roles run rampant throughout 
Straight to Hell, as Dennis Hopper, Grace 
Jones, Elvis Costello and cult film director 
Jim Jarmusch show up unexpectedly. 

The music is churned out by the Pogues, 
and adds greatly to the completely twisted 
atmosphere. 

Straight to Hell is not a run—of—the—mill 
flick. Its strange characterizations and convo- 
luted plot line are enough to tie one’s brain 
into a knot. The end result, however, is two 
hours of pure escapism that shocks you into 
paying close attention to detail, as the sadis- 
tic, yet humorous, characters interact against 
a surrealistic backdrop. 

Feel good picture of the year this is not, 
but hey, if you want tuna on white bread, go 
see Fieval Goes West. 


Tales of the darkside 


Straight to Hell 1s not a run— 
of-the-mill flick. Its strange 
characterizations and convo- 
luted peat line are enough to 
tie one’s brain into a knot. 


They’re at it again...asking for 
those letters to the editor 


Write to your campus newspaper today and 
don’t disappoint the Observer staff. Thanks 
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By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


The Boston Celtics are one of the greatest dynasties in sports 
history. Sixteen world championship banners hang in Boston 
Garden, making the Celtics the most successful franchise in 
basketball history. A variety of things contribute to the Green 
Machine’s success. Many experts and basketball fanatics are 
miffed by the magic known as “Celtics mystique.” 
What is this mystique that has frustrated many opposing 
coaches and players who fell victim to the Celtics? 

Roland Lazenby, author of The NBA Finals, says Boston 
Garden is one part of the Celtic mystique. 

Boston Garden: “With no air conditioning, Boston Gar- 
den runs a range of temperatures,” Lazenby says. “It can be 
cool and drafty or hot and steamy. Some say these conditions 
rely not so much on the weather, but on what the Celtics need 
fora particular game. Regardless of the climate, the atmosphere 
is almost always oppressive in the dank, smelly building, with 
the umpteen NBA championship banners hanging in the 
rafters above the chipped, aged parquet floor. They call this 
atmosphere ‘Celtic Mystique.’” 

A great franchise begins with a steady foundation. With a 
desire to achieve excellence, owner and founder Walter Brown 
had those beliefs when he started the ballclub in 1946. In the 
beginning, money was tight for Brown, and the Celtics 
organization had a tough time trying to make ends meet. 
From the book The Boston Celtics, author Bob Ryan says Brown 
put his heart and soul into the team. 

“Despite monetary drain, Brown grew to love his team,” 
he says. “Perhaps it was his entrepreneurial pride, or just plain 
stubbornness. Brown became a truly devoted owner.” 

Brown was a man determined to win at any cost. In 1950, 
despite extreme criticism by the fans and other team owners, 
Brown drafted forward Charles Cooper. Cooper was the first 
black player drafted in the NBA. In The NBA Finals, Brown 
yells out after his choice and catches the other owners off- 
guard. 

“T don’t give a damn if he’s striped, plaid or polka dot,” he 
says. 

TRfowias decision to choose a black player changed the 
fortune of the Celtics. It also set a precedent in basketball that 
would change for the better. Brown made the basketball gods 
happy. 

Green and Brown: In The NBA Finals, Red Auerbach says 
Brown was one of the fathers of basketball. 

“Walter Brown was one of the pioneers of professional 
basketball,” he said. “He was a true sportsman. His word was 
his bond.” 

When a die-hard Celtic fan thinks of the Green Machine’s 
great mind, he thinks of Red. Arnold “Red” Auerbach is 
known as one of the greatest basketball coaches ofall time. In 
1950, Brown hired Auerbach as head coach of the team. 
Brown liked Auerbach’s brash and irritable personality when 
he coached at Washington and New York. He especially 
enjoyed Red’s desire to compete and win. In The NBA Finals, 
Johnny Most, voice of the Celtics, says Auerbach had an off- 
beat personality. 

“He (Auerbach) was as flamboyant, gutsy, on top of 
everything,” he says. “And fiery, I mean really fiery!” 

Auerbach won over 2,000 games as.a basketball coach. In 
his 16 years as Celtics coach, Auerbach won 11 world 
championships. 

Auerbach was also making deals for players that now look 
like a kleptomaniac’s dream, with steals of the century. Red 
saw things in players that other coaches overlooked. Over 12 
players are in the Hall of Fame because of Auerbach’s genius. 

Mike Lupica in the Esquire Magazine article Simply Red, 
says Auerbach made franchise trades. 

Dealer: “His trade to get (Bill) Russell in 1957 was the 
probasketball equivalent of the Yankee’s purchase of Babe 
Ruth from the Red Sox,” he says. “His second great coup was 
the drafting of (Larry) Bird as a junior. Number three... came 
on the draft day 1981, when Auerbach traded the first pick of 
the day and a number-eight pick to the Golden State Warriors 
for Robert Parish and Kevin McHale.” 

Many players have contributed to the Celtic success over 
the years. To name them all would bea long process, but there 
are some players who have made their mark more on the 
basketball society. In 1950, Auerbach and Brown picked up 
their first great player, Bob Cousy. A 6—foot guard who was 
considered by many opponents as the “Houdini of Hardwood,” 
Cousy was the ultimate play—maker on the court with his fancy 
“no-look” passes and incredible ball dribbling techniques. 

Cousy earned national acclaim as Rookie of the Year in 
1951. 

Most says Cousy was an innovator for the NBA. 

“He was the greatest innovator of the game,” he says. “I 
think the greatest passer who ever lived.” 

Cousy’s antics on the court are now used by players of all 
ages. 

Don’t squeeze Sharman: After Cousy, Bill Sharman came 
to help out in the backcourt. Lazenby says Sharman, who was 


known for his speed up and down the court, gave the Celtics 
the best NBA guard—duo. 

“Another great player was Bill Sharman, the sharpshooter 
and defensive hawk . . . gave the Celtics the best backcourt in 
basketball,” he says. 

Tom Heinsohn was picked up for the 1957 season and 
gave the Celtics more scoring power. Heinsohn averaged 18 
points a game which earned him Rookie of the Year honors. 
Ryan says Heinsohn was an offensive and defensive player. 

“Tommy Gun loved to shoot, but there was far more to 
his game than an assortment of running hooks and line drive 
jumpers,” he says. “He was an excellent rebounder, making a 
science of the offensive boards, and one tough cookie to 
boot.” 

Sam Jones was also a key offensive player in the 1957 
season. Ryan said the 6-foot—4 forward was a fast, clutch 
scoring machine. 

“Sam boasted a killer first step and was the master of the 
glass,” he says. “He was the best clutch shooter of the Russell 
teams.” 

Big foot: Forward Tom “Satch” Sanders was one of the 
first all-defensive players in the NBA. Ryan says his sole job 
was to shut down opposing forwards. 

“The premier defensive forward, a classic Auerbach role 
player,” he says. “Satch was tough inside and a good rebounder, 
but his main task was to shut down the opposing team’s high— 
scoring forward.” 

In 1962, another Celtic great was picked up to compliment 
an already impressive team. John “Hondo” Havlicek was the 
Celtics go-to guy in the late ’60s after the Cousy years. 
Havlicek, an offensive guard, played on opposing players 
weaknesses. 

“There has never been a player who could beat you in so 
many different ways,” Ryan says. 

Russell era: He walked on the court and basketball changed 
forever. One name sticks out more than others when it comes 
to Celtics’ heroes, Bill Russell. Russell, who led the U.S. 
Olympic team to a gold medal before turning pro, came to the 
Green Machine in the middle of the 1957 season. The 6-foot— 
9 center, with a natural knack for blocking shots, dominated 
his opponents with fierce tenacity. The Russell Era had come 
for the Celtics. 

In The NBA Finals, Fred Chaus, former center for the 
St. Louis Hawks, says Russell was powerful. 

“The most dominating individual who ever played the 
sport,” he says. 

InThe NBA Finals Cousy says Russell was a team player. 

“He was the ultimate team player, without him there 
would have been no dynasty, no Celtic mystique,” he says. 

The dynasty: Celts vs. St. Louis Hawks. After a grueling 


)\ co NBA dynasty 


Green Machine dominance lasts three decades 


six games, the final game at the Boston Garden was a 
memorable double-overtime victory for the Celtics. An op- 
posing Hawk guard missed a last second shot as the ball rolled 
off the rim to give the Celts their first world championship. 
Auerbach said that the Celts were “fortunate” to win the 
championship. 

1959: Boston sweeps the Minneapolis Lakers in four 
straight games. 

1960: Boston repeats championship form against the St. 
Louis Hawks in five games. 

In 1961, Bill Russell and the Celtics vs. the Philadelphia 
Warriors Fe Wilt Chamberlain. It was the ultimate show- 
down. Wilt Chamberlain, at 7—feet-4 stood towering over 
Russell . 

Since his NBA debut in 1958, Chamberlain dominated the 
offensive categories and became a sixth time Most Valuable 
Player. CHamberlain was the ultimate scoring machine and 
Russell was a defensive stopping machine. Their battles were 
classic with the giant, Chamberlain, and the underdog, Russell. 

“As big and promising as he was, Chamberlain’s search 
took him along an uncertain path. His progress was often 
frustrated by the presence of Russell,” Lazenby says. “His 
career was a profound contradiction. For him, things were 
wonderfully easy and terribly difficult at the same time.” 

In the 1961 Eastern Conference finals, the Celtics faced 
the tough Philadelphia Warriors. After a tough and fierce 
battle between the two teams, the Celtics forced a final game 
at the Garden. In the final seconds of the seventh game, Sam 
Jones hit a clutch jump shot with two seconds left to win the 
Eastern title. 

In the 1961 finals, the Celtics faced the Los Angeles 
Lakers. The newly charged Lakers, with Celtics foes guard 
Jerry West and power forward Elgin Baylor, made the road to 
the championship tough for the Celts. 

Game seven: The climactic series went back to the infamous 
Garden for another game seven. With 18 seconds left, the 
Lakers tied the game. The Celtics brought the ball up. Celtics’ 
guard Frank Ramsey took a tough fall—away shot that missed. 
The Lakers had the ball with five seconds left to go in the 
game. 

The Lakers brought up the ball needing one point to win 
the world championship. Laker guard Frank Selvy had the 
open shot. The ball went up on the rim and rolled off. Russell 
grabbed the ball and the game went into another overtime 
event. In the overtime, the Celtics decisively won their fourth 
straight title. 

“It was known as the shot that could have ended the 
Boston dynasty and the Laker’s agony before it began,” Lazenby 
says. : 
(Continued on next page) 
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Clash of the Titans 
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WILT CHAMBERLAIN TAKES rebound from Celtics’ star Bill Russell in one of many encounters the two had 


over the years. 


Celtics power = from page 20 


1963: Celtics beat the Lakers again 4-2, Bob Cousy’s final 
game as a professional basketball player. 

1964: Celtics pound Wilt Chamberlain and the San Fran- 
cisco Warriors 4—1. Russell and Heinsohn dominated offen- 
sively and defensively. 

“Havlicek stole the ball!” yelled Johnny Most, when 
Havlicek stole the inbound pass underneath the Celtics net to 
win the conference finals. The Celts played a tough seven 
game series against newly acquired Wilt Chamberlain and the 
Philadelphia 76ers. The Celtics then played an anti-climatic 
series against the Lakers, winning 4-1. 

1966: The NBA championship turned into a typical 
Celtics—Lakers slug—festival. In his last game as a coach, 
Auerbach directed his team to a seventh game win with a little 
help from the Boston fans. With the Lakers down by only four 
points and four seconds on the clock, the fans stormed the 
parquet floor. Russell was knocked to the floor and Satch 
Sanders shirt was pulled off. 

1968: The comeback series. The Celtics finished second 
place to the 76ers in the divisional race. The two teams beat 
their respective opponents and were ready for the comeback 
classic. 

“Everywhere we went, especially in Philadelphia, they had 
a chant, “Boston’s dead! Boston’s dead! The dynasty’s over,” 
says Celtics’ forward Bob Howell in The NBA Finals. 

After winning the first game, Boston lost the next three 
games. The Celts looked doomed. Miraculously, Boston won 
the next three games to beat the 76ers, Wilt and the Philadel- 
phia fans. 

In the finals, the Celtics faced the heavily favored Lakers. 
The Celtics, with great tenacious defense, defeated the Lakers 
in two close overtime games. The Lakers, psychologically 
drained by the losses, lost the series again. 

In The NBA Finals, Laker guard Jerry West says, “To be 


game and the fifth.” 

1969 End of an era: Player—coach Bill Russell’s last year 
was an arduous season. The Celtics surprisingly crept through 
the conference finals. Once again, they faced the overwhelm- 
ing L.A. Lakers, who picked up Wilt Chamberlain during an 
off-season trade. The Lakers looked ready for revenge. 

The series went all the way to the seventh game, again. This 
time, instead of the Garden hosting the traditional seventh 
game, the Lakers had the home court advantage. Between the 
two, Havlicek and West had a shoot-out contest. At the end, 
the Celtics snuck away with another world championship 
win. The Russell Era was over. 

In the 1974 world championship, the Celtics faced the 
Milwaukee Bucks and new antagonist Kareem Abdul 
Jabbar. Led by seasoned veteran John Havlicek, the Celtics 
fought off the Bucks for their 12th championship. 

The team: Dave Cowens was the new center for the Celts. 
Cowens could run quickly up the court and with his brawny 
build take on and devastate taller opponents. In 1972, Cowens 
won the Most Valuable Player Award. 

“Dave Cowens was a ferocious rebounder and relentless 
runner who stared down every big center and beat up every 
smaller one,” Ryan says. 

Jo Jo White was the underrated playmaker for the Celtics. 
He was also a source of constant baskets. White was devastat- 
ing on the Celtics’ fast break. 

The Celtics played against the Phoenix Suns for the title. 
Once again, the Celtics forced a seventh game at the Garden. 
The game became a great display of competiveness on both 
sides. It went into three overtimes with the Celtics winning in 
the last seconds ona shot by Jo Jo White. 

The Bird Era: The 1980s brought the Celtic fans a new 
hero. Larry Joe Bird, a 6-foot—9 power forward, who had a 
shot like Havlicek and the passing ability of Bob Cousy. Most 
importantly, he had the fierce competitiveness of the Celtics 


of yesteryear. Bird would guide his team to three world 
championships, with help from his teammates. 

The ’80s roster: Kevin McHale was the ideal post up 
player, a definite offensive threat to defenders. 

Robert Parish was the most underrated center in the NBA. 
Parish, an intimidating force on the court, is the father of the 
deadly rainbow shot. 

Dennis Johnson was one of the greatest defensive guards to 
play for the Celtics. Johnson was acquired in a trade from the 
Phoenix Suns for center-forward Rick Robey. The trade was 
one of the greatest steals Auerbach ever demonstrated. 

Nate “Tiny” Archibald, before a career ending injury in 
1983, was one of the top guards for the Celtics. Archibald was 
the floor general for the Celts, using penetrating drives to the 
basket. Tiny’s great passing and competitiveness paved the 
way to Hall of Fame honors. 

Cedric Maxwell was a fierce competitor for the team. The 
slick forward helped the Celts on the fastbreak. Maxwell won 
the 1981 World Championship MVP. 

Bill Walton was traded to the Celtics for Cedric Maxwell 
in the 1986 season, and was the determining factor in the 
Celtics’ championship. Walton, a standout at UCLA, was 
plagued with injuries throughout his career. His dream of 
playing for the Celtics was complete for his last hurrah. Walton 
was the NBA’s best sixth—man in ’86. 

Danny Ainge, aquired from the Toronto Blue Jays baseball 
team, was a major contributor to the Celts’ backcourt. Along 
with Bird, Ainge was a natural three-point shooter that helped 
the team’s half—court offense open up for McHale and Parish. 

1981: The Celtics and the 76ers played in comeback series 
number two. After blowing out the Sixers in the first game, 
the Celtics lost the next three games to Dr. J, Darryl Dawkins 
and the Boston strangler, Andrew Toney. 

Not knowing that history can repeat itself, the Sixers were 
in for a long series. After two clutch performances by Larry 
Bird and Tiny Archibald, the Celtics won two tough overtime 
victories to tie the series. 

The final game was at the Garden. The Celtics and the 
Sixers once again went down to the end until Larry Bird 
buried a three—point basket to win the game. The Celtics were 
on their way to the NBA Finals. 

The 1981 finals were not as exciting as the conference 
finals. The Celtics took six games to beat the Houston 
Rockets and capture their 14th World Championship. 

Celtics and Lakers Tradition: The Celtics next shot at the 
title was in 1984 against the favored L.A. Lakers. Old faces 
and new ones were seen on the opponents bench. Kareem 
Abdul Jabbar and old Celtic Bob McAdoo were not the only 
ones causing Boston’s nerves to shake. Earvin “Magic” 
Johnson, an old rival of Larry Bird in college, faced offin one 
of many confrontations in their careers. The series went seven 
games with the Celtics finding the home court advantage 
satisfying. The Celtics won a close series at the Boston 
Garden. 

1986: The Green Machine went on to easily win the 1986 
championship over the Houston Rockets in six games. It 
would be the last time the Celts won the championship. 

Fans called it the “death of a dream.” After the Celtics 
1986 season, the people of Boston had hopes of a repeated 
championship. The Celtics, who were aging with time, needed 
a powerful figure to solidify their game. 

The Celtics were recipients of a first-round, second— 
choice overall in the 1986 college draft. The Celtics put their 
hopes in the hands of University of Maryland star forward, 
Len Bias. He was a potential franchise player and would have 
helped the Celtics in various ways. However, Soon after Bias 
was drafted by the Celts, he died of a crack overdose in his 
Maryland home. 

Many fans believed the death of Bias was a major cause of 
the Celtics downfall. Their hope for a repeat championship 
was squashed in a five game series to the Lakers. 

In the last few years, the team has started to rebuild. The 
zip and zap boys, Reggie Lewis, Kevin Gamble, Dee Brown 
and Brian Shaw are the players of the Celtics’ future. 

With veterans Bird, McHale and Parish, the Celtics have a 
fine mixture of young and old. 

Slow start: This year the Celtics are offto a mediocre start. 
McHale is still nagged by an ankle operation. Guard Dee 
Brown, last year’s slam dunk winner and impact player, is out 
for half the season with a knee injury. Historically, the Celtics 
are injured in the second part of the season. 

In the last few years, the team has had a stronger bench. If 
the Celtics can overcome the injuries in the beginning of the 
second half, they could have a chance in the playoffs. 


The Larry Bird legend begins 
with the 1981 finals victory 


The 1980s brought the Celtic fans a new 
hero. Larry Joe Bird, a 6-foot—9 power 
forward, who had a shot like Havlicek 
and the passing ability of Bob Cousy. 
Most importantly, he had the fierce com- 
petitiveness of the Celtics of yesteryear. 
Bird would guide his team to three world 
champtonships, with help from Ins team- 


mates. 
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By JON MORRIS 
Observer Sports Editor 


The NECC men’s basketball team 
has turned things around after 
starting the season with two losses. 
The Knights won four of their last 
five games and pushed their record 
to 4-3. 

Guard Mike Kirkpatrick believes 
the team is starting to jell offen- 
sively. 

“T think the offense is starting to 
get there,” he said. “Everyone’s 
starting to get conducive to each 
other.” 

Balance factor: Coach Mike 
Rowinski said much of the success 
can be attributed to another factor. 

“We're getting some balanced 
scoring,” he said. 

The team’s first victory came at 
home, in its third game of the sea- 
son. The Knights ~ beat 
Quinsigamond, 77-76. Last year, 
Quinsigamond beat NECC by 50 
points. 

Noah Shannon led what 
Rowinski called “a balanced attack,” 
with 21 points. Shawn Bassett added 
18 and Eric Fruend 13. 

Taming the Q: “Quinsigamond 
was a quality team, one of the top 
teams in our region,” Rowinski said. 

The Knights then won at South- 
ern Maine Technical Institute, 81— 
74. Marvin Jones led the team with 
29 points, although others con- 
tributed to the victory. 


double figures for the Knights. 


“Again, the key to our game was 
a balanced scoring attack,” Rowinski 
said. 

Five players scored in double 
figures for the Knights. Rowinski 
said this game signified a turning 
point for the team. 

No mistake: “I felt, in that game, 
we had started to turn the corner,” 
he said. “We were playing with some 
confidence. We were eliminating 
some of the mistakes we saw in the 
first two games.” 

The Knights won their third 
straight, with a 67—62 victory over 
Dean Junior College at NECC. 
Shannon again led the team with 19 
points. Brian Clark chipped in 13. 

The team passed perhaps. its 
toughest test of the season in an 80— 
78 overtime victory at home, against 
Massasoit Community College. 

Nationally ranked: Massasoit 
came into the game nationally 
ranked with a 6-1 record. Accord- 
ing to Rowinski, Massasoit is “tra- 
ditionally one of the top two or 
three teams in the region.” 

The Knights faced this challenge 
without leading scorer Shannon, 
who’s averaging 18.6 points per 
game. Rowinski said Shannon hada 
personal commitment. 

“We needed some people to rise 
to the occasion and we got that 
effort out of a couple of people,” he 
said. « 

Again, five players reached 


) 
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TOWERING OVER the nearest defender in his path, the Knights’ 
6'3" forward Jabba Kinnal looks to pass to an open teammate. 


Jones scored six of his team— 
high 17 points in the overtime ses- 
sion. Willie Miles came off the bench 
with 15 points. Bassett, 14, Jubba 
Kinnal, 11, and Clark, 10, all made 
key offensive contributions. 

Guard Bill Cheshire said the team 
probably played its best game of the 
season against Massasoit. 

The team suffered a setback in a 
106-100 loss at Mt. Ida Jr. College, 
despite strong offensive first-half 
play by Jones, with 18 points, and 
Shannon, with 17. 

“Our defense was just not there,” 
Rowinski said. “I don’t know if it 
was fatigue. I think certainly there 
was a letdown from the Massasoit 
game. The big men just didn’t come 
to play defensively that night.” 

Effort: Kirkpatrick believes the 
defense could improve with more 
effort. 

“On defense, we’ve got to start 
working a little bit harder,” he said. 

In losing the game, the team 
demonstrated that it still needs to 
improve. 

“We’ve got a lot of learning to 
do,” Rowinski said. “We have to 
learn how to win. We have to show 
some discipline as far as shot selec- 
tion and as far as coming ready to 
play every night.” 

The Knights next few games are 
against North Shore Community 
College, N.H.T.I., Newbury Jr. 


Men getin gear & 


Win tough game with Massasoit 


Driving down the lane 


BLOWING BY a flat footed defender is Knights’ captain Brian 
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College, Southern Maine Tech,and Clark. The team has recently seen its game inprove as its record 


Berkshire Community College. 


_ Marvin Jones — 
Eric Fruend 
_ Willie Miles 
_ Brian Clark 
_ Jubba Kinnal — 
_ Adam Courney — 
Darren Stratton 
Dan Jennings 
| Rudd Brown 
| Tim Carroll 
Bill Cheshire 
Tim Roberts 
Andy Suttner 
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now stands above the.500 mark, at a respectable 4-3. 


NCAA promises action-packed b-ball season 


By GARRY DEBLASIS 


the big game. 


Observer Staff Reporter 


What’s more exciting than the Division 1] 
Basketball, the March madness drive to the 
Final Four? Well, there’s nothing like watching 
some powerhouse team like Georgetown lose 
to some rinky dink school like Austin Peay. 

The start of the 1991-1992 college bas- 
ketball season begins an uphill battle for the 
prestigious crown of best college basketball 
team. 

Tobacco road: After going to the final 
four, three of the last four years, the Duke 
Blue Devils finally took home the crown, 
defeating the top-ranked UNLV Running 
Rebels, 79-77, in the semifinals, and Kansas, 
76—65, in the finals. 

Coach Mike Krzyzewski brings back all of 
his starters from last year’s squad. This year’s 
team will feature All-American forward 
Christian Laettner, point guard extraordinare 
Bobby Hurley, and freshman center Chero- 
kee Parks, a 6—foot—11 center, out of Hun- 
tington Beach, Calif. With the depth they 
have, and a classy coach behind them, the 
Blue Devils are on their way to another trip to 


For the last 22 years, coach Dean Smith 
has led the North Carolina Tar Heels to 
consecutive winning seasons. The list of players 
Smith has recruited includes Michael Jordan, 
James Worthy, Brad Daughtery, and the 
Celtics’ Rick Fox. 

Center Eric Montross, forward George 
Lynch, and senior guard Herbert Davis return 
for the Tar Heels. With the Dean Dome 
rocking, and the quality of players recruited, 
Carolina hopes to take the Atlantic Coast 
Conference title. 

After two years on probation, the Kentucky 
Wildcats finally can compete with the big 
boys in the tournament of champions. Coach 
Rick Pittino brought his flamboyant coach- 
ing style to Kentucky, after performing 
miracles with the New York Knicks in the 
NBA, and the Providence Friars. 

Pittino brings back 10 of 11 players, in- 
cluding four starters from last year’s squad. 
With the monkey off its back, and a balanced 
ballclub, Kentucky will be riding high in the 
bluegrass state. 

Welcome to the SEC: In the Arkansas 
Razorbacks’ first year of play in the South- 
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eastern conference, the toughest challenge 
for coach Nolan Richardson will be to keep 
his players on the court. 

Starters Todd Day, Oliver Miller and Lee 
Mayberry were all suspended for disciplinary 
reasons, keeping them out ofa few games this 
season. Still, the Hogs will be on top in their 
new surroundings, even with the likes of LSU 
and Kentucky breathing down their necks. 

The Big boys: Like last year, the Ohio 
State Buckeyes and the Indiana Hoosiers will 
be fighting it out for the top spot in the Big 
Ten. Ohio State possesses the top forward in 
the country, Jim Jackson, as Indiana has its 
own weapon in Calbert Cheaney. 

The surprise sleeper in the Big Ten could 
be the Michigan Wolverines. Coach Steve 
Fisher did a fantastic recruiting job, signing 4 
of the top 15 high school players in the 
country. 

Fisher signed the high school player of the 
year Chris Webber, a 6—-foot—9 center out of 
Detroit, along with 6-foot—10 Junan Howard 
out of Chicago, 6-foot-8 forward Jalen Rose 
out of Detroit, and 6-foot-4 guard Jimmy 
King out of Texas. If Fisher can groom these 
freshmen, Michigan will be the big contender 


in the next few years. 

For the next few weeks, college teams will 
be gearing up for the regular season. Nowit’s 
time for the top 20 countdown of the best 
teams in the country (Envelope, please!). 

20. Wake Forest 

19. Alabama 

18. Utah 

17. Georgetown 

16. Georgia Tech 

15. Oklahoma State 

14. Connecticut 

13. Michigan 

12. Kansas 

11. St. John’s 

10. Arizona 
. UCLA 
. Seton Hall 
. Indiana 
. Louisiana State 
. Ohio State 
. Arkansas 
. North Carolina 
. Kentucky 

1. Duke . 

Each season gets more exciting than the 
last, and there’s no exception this year. _ 
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Women’s team continues to roll 


By ARTIE MURPHY 
Observer Sports Editor 


They are for real. The Lady Knights have 
blazed the 1991-92 season trail with a 6-1 
record. 

“We’re awesome,” forward Sherry Bannon 
said. “We push the ball up really well, and our 
half court game is good.” 

The team’s offense has been hot. Center 
Heather Preston, forward Tara Holtham, 
guard Kerrie Timmons and Bannon all aver- 
aging over 10 points per game. 

“We have a well balanced team,” assistant 
coach Donna Johnson said. “There are four 
girls averaging double figures and two that 
come close.” 

Improved: Many things contribute to the 
team’s success. Johnson said the team’s 
transitional game is exceptional. The Knights 
have improved on pushing up the ball. 

Johnson said the team has a lot of speed, 
and has improved on running the ball up the 
court. This enables them to wear out oppo- 
nents and win games. 

Holtham leads the squad averaging 17.9 
points, 7 assists and a 13.3 rebounds per 
game. Holtham also leads in the steal depart- 
ment, -averaging 4.71. 

The team has allowed its opponents only 
48.5 points per game. 

“Our defense is pretty good,” guard Leann 
Reynolds said. “On offense, we have some 
trouble with running plays. During first five 
minutes of all our games we play terrible.” 

The team has high hopes by it’s successful 
Start. 

“T think we are doing great,” Reynolds 


said. “We have the ability and talent to go all 


the way.” 

Weak competition: Despite the team’s 
hot start, Bannon said some of the competi- 
tion was not strong. 

“A lot of the teams we’ve played were not 
good, but we have games with Mitchell and 


-CCRI (Community College of Rhode Island) 


coming up and that should be tough,” she 
said. 

The Lady Knights lost their second game 
of the season against Becker-Leicester. 

The Knights were down by three points at 
the half, and were down by four with seven 
minutes to go. The team lost its steam at the 
end, and Becker won 75-59. 

“We just ran out of gas,” Johnson said. 
“Tt was early in the season and we just couldn’t 
hold on to them. I think if we played them 
now, we would have more gas.” 

The team will face Becker—Leicester again 
later in the season, at home. 


Squad uses solid defense, offense 
to mash most opponents thus far 


Reynolds wrap 


After the Becker loss, the team jumped all 
over host Ft. Devens, 81-46. They then 
played hostile host to Quinsigamond, win- 
ning 66-49. 

“We started off really slow against the 
Quinsigamond team,” Johnson said. “We 
just didn’t play well and we missed a lot of 
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‘WITH THE game well in hand, Knights’ guard Leann Reynolds heads downcourt 
toward the basket. The team's record now stands at an impressive 6-1. 


layups. In the second half, we came on strong 
and we tired them out.” 

Laselle College was the next victim. The 
Knights devoured the newly scheduled squad, 
102-50. 

“They were not a strong team,” Johnson 
said. “They were a new team we picked up 


because we had a cancellation with New 
Hampshire Tech.” 

The next two games were played at home 
beating division rival Endicott 75-49 and 
Massasoit 100-54. 

Tough games: The team still has two 
important games in the horizon. 

“We have some important games coming 
up with Becker—Worcester and CCRI,” 
Johnson said. ‘‘Both teams are in our region.” 

So far NECC is 4-1 against regional rivals. 

Johnson said the team doesn’t have many 
weaknesses because of player abilities, but 
there is still room for improvement. 

“You can always improve on things,” she 
said. “We need to improve on our turnovers. 
We started off with a lot of turnovers and it 
was just a matter of the players to get use to 
each other and working together.” 

Johnson also said the team is well balanced. 
When one player is having a bad outing, 
another one fills in. 

Johnson commended the improvement of 
second year players Kim Knapp and Nicole 
Melanson. 

“Kim has improved,” she said. “She’s more 
confident in her shooting. She has a good 
outside shot. Nicky has improved from last 
year. She’s a different player, and she’s come 
on strong.” 


Some like it hot 


Despite the team’s hot start, 
forward Sherry Bannon said 
some of the competition was 
not strong. 


Women’s 


basketball stats 
(averages after 7 games) © 


Player Reb. Assists Pts. 

H. Preston 10,43 .214 A157 
S. Bannon 9.00 4.29 13.00 
9.71\ 


N. Melanson 8.71 1.86 


T. Holtham 
K: Knapp 

K. Timmons 
S. Fenton 

L. Reynolds 
S. Rousseau 0.00 
J. Tweedlie | 2.43 
J. Quimby 4.14 


13.29 
1.14 
2¢1 
5.35 
5.57 


Ski film takes journey into another world 


By DEBORAH AHERN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Imagine it’s August and you’re sweating at 
the airport, sitting atop a pile of ski gear. 
People look at you strangely, but you’re 
feeling on top of the world, and will be there 
soon. 

Warren Miller produced his first feature 
film in 1949. In his 42nd one, titled Born To 
Ski, there is a cutting edge quality to the 
cinematography. 

Intriguing places: Portillo Chile, eleva- 
tion 9,400 feet., is near Santiago, and is high 
above the timberline in a valley that looks like 
the moon. The glacial lake reflects the 
mountains surrounding it. 

Expert skiers tackle the relentless moguls 
at Aspen’s Bell Mountain. 

Paragliders can frequently be seen flying 
above the town of Vail, with its preponder- 
ance of sunny days. 

Watch as World Cup star Tomba La Bomba 
leaves the slalom gates to tackle the isolated 
powder fields of the Canadian Rockies, which 
can only be reached by helicopter. 

Magic slopes: Switzerland’s famed 
Verbier, with its magical scenery, is considered 
the largest, most romantic European resort. 
There, one can cut through powder fields as 
if sliding on velvet. Then, one is able to relax 
with fendant wine and raclette cheese. 

Imagine dropping 400 feet on a bungee 
cord in the mountains in Chamonix, France, 
or cliff jumping in the Sierra Madre, or roller 


blading with a water ski tow behind a car. All 
of these wild stunts are featured in this year’s 
Miller’s movie. 

For further diversification, try windsurfing 
in the nuclear force (30 knots) winds of the 
Columbia River Gorge in Oregon. 

The gorge is a board sailing paradise. 
Miller’s film crew caught the action in the mid 
1980s and its notoriety began to spread. 

Foreign thrills: Sit back and enjoy an 
ancient tea ceremony on the North Island of 
Japan, and see modern day snowboarding on 
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a Japanese tree covered mountain. 

For the ultimate in bargain prices, travel to 
the east end of the Alps, to Slovenia, Yugo- 
slavia. 

Slovenia is 6,000 feet above sea level, and 
has superb skiing from December until May. 

Glasnost and Perestroika have pried open 
the gates of the Iron Curtain, and the political 
and social climates of Eastern Europe have 
seen more changes in the last year than in the 
past 30 years. 

Gearing up: This is the fourth season 
Buchika’s Ski Shop’s Tim Miller, and American 
Airline’s Bernie Willett have joined forces to 
present Miller’s movie at Cedardale Health 
Club. 

“We show the movie at the beginning of 
the winter, not necessarily the beginning of 
the sales season, as the gas to put on the fire, 
to get people to stop raking leaves and get 
excited about skiing,” Miller said. 

Buchika’s displays the latest in ski equip- 
ment at the show, and American Airlines 
presents brochures and posters to lure patrons 
to exotic resorts. 

At intermission, Rossignol Skis, Salomon 
bindings and a trip to Steamboat Springs 
were given away. 

“In response to the economic crunch 
parents are tuning up their old equipment, 
and buying new for their kids,” Miller said. 


‘*The concentration is on service in addition 
to sales.” 

“The key is snowfall,” Miller said. “For 
the past two years, we’ve had so little snow. 
This year, more than ever, we need to jump-— 
start people to buy here and not just up north, 
and that won’t happen without snow in this 
area.” 

No snow: Ski areas opened unusually early 
this year, but the optimism was tainted by 
warm weather and rain. 

Extensive snowfall can override the eco- 
nomic climate in the ski business. 

“We worked harder in the wholesale end 
of the ski business, buying merchandise that 
would be more affordable and practical for 
our customers,” Miller said. 

Miller also wants to make the public aware 
of the technical advantages of ski clothing. 

“Regardless of whether people ski or not, 
they can buy stylish, non—bulky state of the art 
clothing for cold weather, clothing that can 
go from the slopes to the street, and to the 
clubs for apres-ski,” Miller said. 

The enthusiastic atmosphere of the show 
was contagious. The movies humor and ex- 
citement, with the sense of camaraderie 
amongst fans, sparks motivation to plan a ski 
vacation. 

If you missed it , watch for it at this time 
next year. 

Warren Miller filmed a memorable scene 
in his last movie. It was a Russian train with 
graffiti on it which translated “If everyone 
skied there would be no more war.” 
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Students travel, thanks to overseas program 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 


Observer Features Editor 


Four students’ love of traveling brought them 
to NECC’s overseas program. 

“This is an academic experience and not a 
tour,” said George Bailey, professor, depart— 
ment of English. 

“Many students at other institutions have 
viewed it as a vacation, but that’s not our 
attitude,” he said. “This is a chance for stu— 
dents to earn credits and distinguish them— 
selves.” 

Bailey said students fee to pass a prelimi— 
nary screening process before being allowed 
to the next stage. Students must also fill out 
an extensive application form with an essay 
about why they want to participate in the 
program and what they are hoping to get out 
of it. 

Strongly judged: “You have to be very 
serious to get through the screening process,” 
he said. “We meet with people and judge 
their performance, and then we compare 
them to people who have gone in the past. 
Then we answer questions in our minds created 
during this process.” 

Bailey said that students don’t always get 
through this process, however. 

“Students are not always willing to do all 
the paperwork and commit to the entire 
program,” he said. “We require students to 


file a formal report when they come back, and 
they’re not always willing to do that.” 

Students have been turned down for not 
taking the program seriously, he said. 

Best interest: “We want to make sure the 
student is capable of success,” Bailey said. 
“Sometimes, we request the student wait one 
semester before going.” 

Next semester, three students will be 
studying in England and one in Germany. 

Students have their own reasons for taking 
part in the program. 

Poppy Arakelin will be studying at Ealing 
College in London. 

New experience: | always wanted to travel 
because I’ve been interested in England and 
learning about different cultures,” she said. 
“This is also a good educational experience.” 

Trisha Carl had been attending Plymouth 
State College and only came to NECC to 
participate in the program. Carl said when she 
completes the program, she wants to return 
to Plymouth and plans to graduate. 

Carl will be attending a school in Heidel- 
berg, Germany. 

“German is my minor,” she said. “I’ve 
been to Germany before, and I like to travel.” 

Big hopes: Carl said she also wanted to 
study in Germany because she was looking 
forward to attending a “real school.” 

Tom Robert and Glenn Josephson will 
also be attending Ealing College. 


“T wanted to see the theaters in England,” 
Robert said. “ve heard a lot of good things 
about them. Maybe I’ll even try out for some 
shows while I’m over there.” 

Arakelin also said studying in England 
would give her a chance to live on her own. 

Independence: “I want to learn about a 
different culture and live on my own,” she 
said. “I want to be self-sufficient.” 

Carl said it would be easier to learn a 
foreign language while living in a different 
country. 

“T want to learn German better, and it’s 
better if you learn it there,” she said. 

Robert said going to the theater in England 
would be less expensive. 

Lower costs: “I want to see a different 
view of the theater,” he said. “I will be able to 
see shows cheaper there, for about the half 
money that it costs here.” 

After being selected for the program, Bailey 
said students participate in an extensive orien- 
tation process before leaving. 

“We talk to the students on two levels,” he 
said. “We talk academically about what the 
students need to do to succeed. Personally, 
we tell them what books they might read to 
prepare themselves, we discuss personal safety, 
and what things they should visit outside of 
the classroom.” 

Bailey has been on the screening commit- 
tee since its implementation, and said out of 


Great opportunities 


“Many students at other == 
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institutions have viewed it as 
a vacation, but that’s not our 
attitude,” Batley said. “This 
is a chance for students to 
earn credits and distinguish 
themselves.” 


the approximately 150 students that have 
participated in the program, only one has 
failed. 

Changes needed: Although the program 
is successful, Bailey said it could still improve. 

“We’re not as knowledgeable to the sites 
students are going to as we want to be,” he 
said. “We’re trying to keep the program 
going and improve i There is a necessity of 
visiting all the sites.” 

Bailey said NECC was one of the first 
community colleges to initiate the overseas 
program. 

“Tt’s an academic challenge,” he said. “This 
is a very rigorous program.” 


Ski Smuggler’s Notch 
Join the NECC Ski Club in 
its annual trip. 


Date: Jan. 12-17 

Price: $289 

Includes: Transportation, 
condo lodging, 
5—day lift ticket 


To sign up, or for more information, see Sue Smulski or 
Christine Nicgorski in the student activities office in the 
Student Center. 


Escape to 


for a student study 
saver rate of only 
$35/night. 


continental buffet. 


free Showtime and ESPN. 


Finals Getaway! 


Study in the comfort of our quiet rooms; enjoy free local 
phone calls; a large, well lighted desk and our free 


Then, take a break with free coffee and tea in our lobby 
24 hours a day. Snooze in our comfortabe beds and enjoy 


Study with a buddy and split the rate. 
Call for reservations today (508) 975-4050. Located 
in Lawrence at the intersection of routes 114 and 495. 


€ 


